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CHAPTER XVIIL 
REJECTION. 


ai Ka President and Council of the Royal Academy regret that 
they are unable to accept Mr. Beverley’s picture, No 1, and 
request that it may be sent for with as little delay as possible.” 

That was the fatal announcement which Glyn sat gazing at with 
dazed and bewildered eyes. There was no mistake about it. The 
fiat had gone forth, the bolt had fallen, and that neatly printed 
circular emanating from Burlington House had crushed at once the 
hope which had sustained him through the long winter months—- 
through all the cares and anxieties caused by his mother’s reverses, 
through all the bitterness of his parting with Blanche. 

There are moments in life when evil circumstances seem to 
combine to drive out every ray of hope from the heart. When, turn 
where we may, there is no break in the dismal clouds that hang dark 
and threatening around. When the very elements seem to combine 
to increase our gloom and depression. Such a day was this to Glyn. 
The very aspect of the street in which he lived—the dull uniformity 
of the houses of smoke-stained brick—the lowering fog which hung 
upon the roofs, weighed upon his oppressed spirit as they had never 
done through all the hopeful winter days. ‘The incessant, dreadful 
rattle of the cabs seemed to strike upon his very brain. He knewnct 
where to turn for refuge, so he sat with his head clasped between his 
hands, as if striving by their pressure to hold reason in her place. 
What a contrast to that bright morning at Lupton, when the hees were 
humming about the roses outside his bedroom window, and all the 
bright world seemed fresh from the hand of God. ‘ Would such 
days ever come again? Never, never!” 

It was the depression of disappointment acting on his sensitive 
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artist soul which spoke within him. ‘Then his thoughts took another 
turn, and a flood of burning indignation poured forth, against the 
Council, against the Academy as a body. 

“Such a rascally injustice! My picture of last year could not be 
named in the same day. They cannot even look at the pictures, 
And to think that forty self-elected men should have the power to 
inflict such misery. Faugh! it makes one sick to think of it.” 

He forgot his delight when his former picture was accepted. He 
forgot that the Council had some ten thousand pictures to deal with, 
and only space for a few hundreds. lie abused the men when he 
should have abused the system. 

A soft hand stole round his neck, a loving kiss was imprinted on 
his forehead, and his sister’s eyes looked consolation into his own. 
The fatal letter lay on the breakfast-table. She understood its 
contents at a glance. 

“ Don’t take it so to heart, Glyn.” 

That was all she said. She knew it was no good to reason in the 
midst of the present bitterness. She felt, too, bitterly enough, that 
there were worse evils in the world than being turned out of the 
Academy, but she would not obtrude her own grief at such a time as this, 

** What on earth can we say to the mother?” asked Glyn at length. 
“ Tt will half kill her.” 

This was the best turn his thoughts could take—consideration for 
others. It would lift him out of himself. 

“She will not be down to-day. She is not well,” said Kate. Let 
us keep it from her fora day or two. Perhaps something may happen 
to cheer her up before we need tell her.” 

“I don’t see what can happen. Everything is as black as can 
well be; all the life is knocked out of me. Things can’t be worse.” 

“Then whatever happens will be a change for the better. Come, 
Glyn, don’t give up hope. ‘Try and take some breakfast.” 

Her own food, which she forced herself to swallow, almost choked 
her, nevertheless ; but she was determined to appear cheerful if only 
for her brother’s sake. 

“What a fearful disappointment it will be to Her, too,” said Glyn as 
he sat staring at his untasted coffee. ‘I dread to write to her, but I 
must. All my hopes completely scattered,” he added, sinking back 
again in utter despair. 

Suddenly sitting up again he said, “I wonder why she has not 
answered my last letter, telling her about my private view and the 
sending in. I made sure she would write and wish me _ success. 
Perhaps she is ill.” 

“Don’t worry yourself with that idea, Glyn. Many things may 
have happened to prevent her writing at once.” 

“But she always answ-rs so quickly. At least, she did the last 
time I wrote.” 

By-and-by, in the afternoon the clouds lifted, and a glint of sickly 
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London sunshine struggled into the little-parlour. Glyn was too 
heart-sick to enter his studio that day. 

“T think I will take a turn out,” he said. “A stretch in the 
country may do me good.” 

He was beginning to revive already. Even the sunshine of a city 
had a revivifying effect on a nature like his so quickly responsive to 
outward influences. 

He took a turn round by Hampstead, but there is not much in the 
way of consolation to be got out of the suburbs of London, at least, 
not for those who have tasted the vast delights of a majestic mountain 
slope, or the exhilaration of blue waves in sunshine. Dreams of that 
giant Cornish coast came back to him with the white foam-lips kissing 
the solemn, silent cliffs, and the sea-bird soaring above the slopes of 
thyme and heather that seemed to meet and touch the sapphire sky. 
He longed to be away, away; far from the scene of his disappoint- 
ment, far from paints and palettes, the thought of which sickened him 
in his present mood. Far from the corner taverns, the Cockney twang, 
the paper-strewn hollows of the renowned suburban heath. 

Then he sat down on a bench hacked all over with names and 
initials in true Cockney fashion. He looked southward over miles of 
houses, for southward ever his thoughts tended now, and he let his 
soul wander away over seas and continents to that far-off city whose 
history is the history of the world. Its river, its ancient ruins, its 
majestic dome, its treasures of art rose before him as he had seen 
them in pictures, and as he had fondly hoped only so recently to have 
seen them in reality. He pictured Blanche in the midst of it all, and 
wondered on what relic of the past or on what treasure of art she 
might now be gazing. Oh! that he had wings of the dove that he 
might fly thither and share with her the intoxicating delight he would 
feel in the contemplation of those wonders of the past ! 

A sickening sense of something wrong in the nature of things came 
over him when he reflected on the thousands of fools with ample time 
and means to witness all these things, and to whom they meant 
nothing beyond their outward aspect ; while he, with a soul alive to 
the keenest impulses of nature and art, was utterly debarred from 
participation in them by misfortune and grinding poverty. 

“God help me! everything is as black as black can be. I may as 
well go home. I don’t think my walk has done me much good 
after all.” 

With that he turned his steps homeward. But for all that his 
walk fad done him good. It had sent oxygen into his lungs, purified 
his blood, braced up his nerves and made him fitter—though he was 
himself unconscious of it—for the battle of life that was still before 
him. For darker troubles were yet to come, although he had thought 
things at the worst. 

When he reached home late in the evening he found his sister 

waiting for him at the tea-table, 
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516 When Leaves were Green. 
“There is a note for you, Glyn,” she said, pointing to a small 

inissive on the table. “It isin a lady’s hand. I hope it brings 

good news.” 

Glyn opened it somewhat listlessly. It was as follows :— 


“ Bruton Street, W. April 18th. 


“My DEAR Mr. BeverRLEy,—I have only been back from Italy for 
a week or two or I should have written earlier to ask you to be so 
kind as to undertake a portrait of my unworthy self. If you think 
you can make anything of me will you kindly call and arrange about 
it. I am at home every evening and shall be very pleased indeed to 
see you. Believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“LAURA Bync.” 


In spite of himself Glyn’s face brightened as he handed the note 
to his sister. It was a new commission at any rate, and would help 
to keep the wolf from the door while he still struggled up the stony 
pathway that leads to fame. 

“This will help us to break the news to the mother,” he said. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS, COURTENAY BYNG, 


“Tr is awfully good of you to come so soon, Mr. Beverley. I hope 
you are not very much alarmed at my request.” 

‘“‘T assure you it will give me very great pleasure to carry it out.” 

“ And you think I shall not look perfectly hideous on canvas ?” 

“JT think you will look quite charming. Indeed, I am sure you 
will.” 

“Thank you. Now do sit down. ‘Take that chair. You will 
find it very comfortable.” 

Glyn seated himself. ‘The widow returned to the chair in which 
she had been sitting when he arrived. One of those low, curved, 
fanciful looking things which, in contradistinction to the habits of 
their grandmothers, the women of the present day affect. In this 
case the chair was so low that it almost necessitated an extension of 
the feet and the display of a very pretty pair of rosetted French shoes, 
together with a tiny portion of the silk openwork stockings, of delicate 
manufacture. 

Mrs. Courtenay Byng was unquestionably pretty. Prettier even 
than Glyn had before thought her. But this might be due to the 
fact that Blanche was not at hand now to provoke comparison. All 
Mrs. Byng’s surroundings, too, were calculated to enhance the notion 
of her prettiness. The house she lived in when in town, which had been 
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left her by her late husband, was a gem in its way—small, but perfect 
in all its arrangements. ‘The drawing-room, in which she received 
Glyn, was one of the most perfect little rooms he had ever seen. 
Full of those costly trifles with which women, either from inherent 
love of beauty, or from the assumption of it, like to surround them- 
selves. In addition to the scraps of Dresden and Worcester, the 
delicate statuettes and the artistically framed photographs, flowers 
were scattered pretty thickly around, and a delicate perfume stole 
through the air, which, together with the soft subdued light from the 
shaded lamps, caused the room to appear to Glyn almost a scene of 
enchantment. 

Mrs. Byng was dressed in thoroughly good taste also. If there was 
an error, it was rather in the direction of display. Her dress fitted 
her well-rounded figure to perfection. It was cut low in front and 
behind, with a bordering of creamy lace, which mingled harmoniously 
with the delicate tints of the open neck and bust. Her hair was twisted 
in graceful, careless coils about her head, and just a light fringe played 
over her forehead so loosely, that while it softened the outline, it did 
not hide the contour of the face. Mrs. Byng possessed also that 
somewhat unusual accompaniment of light hair, darkish eyebrows and 
lashes. She well knew the value of the latter, for her eyes were kept 
pretty constantly on the scrap of fancy work which she held in her 
dimpled hands. ‘The occasional upraised glances necessitated by, the 
conversation, came from her blue eyes like glints of sunshine through 
leafage. 

* And when would it suit you to make a beginning? My time is 
quite at your disposal.” 

“Tt is very kind of you. I can begin at once if you wish, say the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Thanks. Will you paint it here?” 

“T had not intended to do so,” said Glyn, somewhat taken aback. 
“The light in my studio would be better.” 

“Oh, but this wretched weather,” pleaded the widow with a little 
shiver. ‘Surely you would not be so cruel as to drag me out every 
day ?” and an appealing glance shot from under the eyelashes. 

“Of course, if you very much wish it, I will paint here ; but, if I 
am not mistaken, this room has a southern aspect. That would 
never do,” 

“Oh, I do not mean exactly in this room. I can give you a 
charming little room at the back, where you can do exactly as you 
like, and come and go quite independently.” 

“Then,” said Glyn, “I do not see that there would be any difficulty. 
I will send the requisite things here to-morrow. Perhaps, though, it 
would be as well for me to look at the room.” 

‘Oh, by all means, we will go at once. Would you kindly bring 
that candle from the piano?” 

Mrs, Byng was undoubtedly a clever woman. ‘The room to which 
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518 When Leaves were Green. 
she led the way was as perfect alittle studio as if it had been arranged 
by Glyn himself. The curtains were removed from the window, so 
that there might be no obstruction of the light. ‘The centre of the 
room was clear of furniture, leaving plenty of space for the easel, and 
for the artist to move about freely. ‘The walls were of a sober grey 
green, forming a good background for the head ; and a few artistic 
bits of drapery were thrown carelessly about, giving a sense of colour 
most agreeable to the painter’s eye. A few choice drawings decorated 
her walls ; specimens of the sensible school of art, not the productions 
of those who go in for what they are pleased to call Impressionism, 
and who give us a few dabs of white for geese, a square cottage, a 
visionary pump, and some more dabs to represent clothes hanging out 
to dry, and call that true art. Glyn, accurate though he was in his 
rendering of nature, had no feeling in common with the calf and goose 
style of art. In Mrs. Byng’s pictures he recognised gems which suited 
his own taste exactly, and which called forth exclamations of the 
purest delight. 

But was he to be shut up day after day with this charming widow 
in this little gem of a room? In spite of his unaffected single-heart- 
edness this thought did cross his mind. The widow was far too 
shrewd, however, to throw herself at any man’s head in this abrupt 
fashion. 

“An old acquaintance of yours is coming to stay with me to- 
morrow,” she said. 

They had returned to the drawing-room, and Glyn had again taken 
his place by the fire, while Mrs. Byng dispensed the tea from an 
elegant little equipage by her side. 

“Indeed! who is that ?” asked Glyn. 

“Sib Maitland. You must remember her at Lupton. I think you 
used to like her.” 

“‘T was interested in her,” said Glyn, remembering the moonlight 
meeting, and the girl’s dreamy ways. ‘I shall be very pleased to see 
her again.” 

He longed to make some inquiries respecting the Venables, as 
he knew Mrs. Byng had been with them a few weeks before. 
Something however restrained him. He half thought that he might 
betray himself; but Mrs. Byng took the initiative, and began the 
subject herself. 

“You have not inquired for your old friends, by the way,” said 
she. “I was with them a fortnight ago. They were leaving for 
Naples.” 

“ Here, then,” thought Glyn, “is the explanation of my not having 
had an answer to my letter. It may not have been sent on. Are 
they going to stay at Naples?” he asked. 

“Only for a week or two, I imagine. Captain D’Eyncourt joins 
them there. He has been in the East.” 

Mrs. Byng’s eyes were carefully shrouded beneath their lashes as 
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she made this announcement. She did not once raise them from 
the work which she had now resumed. 

Glyn’s cup of tea was arrested half-way to his lips. 

“Captain D’Eyncourt!” he exclaimed. His tone was more than 
that of surprise, there was a touch of vexation in it. 

“Ves. There is nothing wonderful in that, is there? So old a 
friend.” 

“No; I suppose not,” said Glyn, coming to his senses again. “I 
was surprised, because I thought Miss Venables did not quite like him.” 

“You thought so?” 

“Well, yes. She gave me that idea.” 

“Did she say so?” 

“No, she would hardly have done that, at least not to me, a 
comparative stranger.” 

“You saw a good deal of each other at Lupton, and—in 
Cornwall?” 

“Yes; but she would hardly have imparted to me her likes and 
dislikes.” 

‘IT don’t see why she should not if she had them. You know she 
was in love with Captain D’Eyncourt once on a time ?” 

“T have heard so,” said Glyn, with the uncomfortable twinge he 
always felt when this subject crossed his mind. 

Mrs. Byng held up her work to the light, and placed it at various 
angles to get the effect. 

“Tsn’t it a little difficult to eradicate a deep feeling of that kind 
when once it is implanted,” she said. 

“T should certainly have thought so myself,” answered Glyn, 
feeling more and more uncomfortable. 

“*T don’t think Blanche a very changeable sort of person. I should 
think with her, ‘ Love is love for evermore,’” said Glyn’s torturer. 

“On the other hand, I think if Miss Venables once found real 
cause for disliking a man, she would never get to like him again,” 
said Glyn. 

“You think she had cause to dislike him ?” 

“That was my impression. Else why was the engagement broken 
off ?” 

“That is one of the mysteries of the female heart which is yet to be 
unravelled, but whatever Blanche may think, there is no doubt that 
Sir Percy dotes on him. Now would you not like some music? I 
shall not venture to sing after Sib comes, for she will cut me out 
altogether, so you must make the most of me to-night. By the way, 
I have always had an idea that Sib was very much taken with the 
gallant D’Eyncourt. All the women seem in love with him. I shall 
have to follow suit myself, only I don’t like a black moustache and 
whiskers.” 

Had the fascinating widow purposely upset Glyn’s mind? He 
went home that night in anything but a happy mood. In spite of 
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himself, the thought of Blanche and D’Eyncourt together in the 
sunny South, grated on his mind to an extent he did not like to admit 
even to himself ; but then the remembrance of that parting in the studio 
came back to him, and the tears forcing themselves from under the 
quivering lids. ‘‘ Whatever may happen, I cannot think her a hypo- 
crite,” said honest Glyn. With that he went to bed, but lay awake 
half the night, thinking of his disappointment at the Academy, of his 
disappointment about the Italian trip and the struggles of life gene- 
rally. ‘The pleasant little widow and her commission was the only 
bright spot in his mind that night. It would at least be a diversion 
to his gloomy thoughts to be going often to a house where he would 
be so well employed and so warmly received. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“ aT THE GROSVENOR.” 


“Don’r put out your colours to-day, Mr. Beverley. Sib insists upon 
your taking us to the ‘Grosvenor.’ I know you are sensitive about 
going to the Academy. ‘They have treated you shamefully, but never 
mind, you may be on the line next year.” 

Glyn was reluctant to give up a day’s work, but the pretty widow 
was not to be disobeyed, and after all a man might indulge in a worse 
occupation than that of escorting two fair women to a London 
exhibition in the height of the season. So Glyn cast a lingering 
look at his picture, which was growing apace, and then went 
down and took his place in the brougham with Mrs. Byng and 
Miss Maitland. 

Sib was looking pretty much the same as when Glyn first met her. 
Placid people do not vary much in outward aspect. It struck Glyn, 
when they first met in Bruton Street, that she was looking a shade 
more careworn, but that might have been merely an impression. 

Glyn was proud of his companions. They were both well-dressed. 
The close-fitting fashion of the day revealing Mrs. Byng’s well-rounded 
figure and Sib’s slim gracefulness to perfection. The former’s roseate 
hue formed a complete contrast to the even paleness of the latter. 
But there was still the same indefinable charm about Sib which 
attracts one more than actual prettiness. 

Glyn wanted diversion. He was still smarting under his rejection. 
It was the first thought in the morning and the last at night. As he 
had been hung on two or three former occasions, it was if anything 
worse to bear, for of course the first question everybody asked him 
was, “What have you in the Academy this year,” and it was a per- 
petual re-opening of the wound to have to answer, “ Nothing.” 

In a few minutes they reached the gilded halls of the “‘ Grosvenor.” 
In mounting the steps Glyn heard an exclamation from Mrs. Byng, 
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and the next moment she was shaking hands with an elderly man who 
was bent on the same errand as themselves. 

“This is charming,” said Mrs. Byng. ‘ You will be able to point 
out all the best things to us, Mr. Barker. You know Miss Maitland, 
I think. Let me introduce an artist friend of mine—Mr, Beverley.” 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. Beverley. Beverley, 
Beverley. You had a picture in the Academy last year or the year 
before, if I am not mistaken.” 

“T had,” said Glyn, feeling flattered at the thought that his work 
was familiar to a stranger. 

“Remember it very well. Nice feeling about it. Refinement. 
What so many artists want in the present day. What have you there 
this year?” 

“‘T’m sorry to say I’m turned out.” 

Glyn felt quite sure that in making this announcement he would at 
once go down fifty per cent. in the estimation of his questioner. He 
was agreeably disappointed, however. 

“Turned out, eh? Ah, well, you’re in good company. Scott and 
Wilkens and Brown are all out—all good men, too. Saw their 
pictures before they went in. Would have bet five hundred to one 
on their getting a good place. All a toss up, sir. All a toss up for 
outsiders. If a picture happens to fit, up it goes ; if it doesn’t, down 
it comes. Can’t blame ’em. Eleven thousand pictures sent in this 
year. What the deuce are they to do?” 

Glyn felt consoled and looked closely at his consoler. He was a 
man of about fifty or fifty-five. Tall, stoutish, inclined to be grey, 
and with a quick, intelligent restless eye which savoured of eccentricity, 
and seemed to take in everything at a glance. His features were still 
strikingly handsome, and he wore the look and tone of a man who 
had lived much on the sunny side of life, and amid its most brilliant 
and stirring scenes. 

Few men indeed had passed through more varied and vivid 
experiences than Reginald Barker. He came into a good estate at 
the death of his father, now some thirty years since. He had 
distinguished himself at Eton and at Oxford, but having no particular 
ambition, no incentive to exertion arising from lack of means, and 
being somewhat of a Sybarite by nature, he had foreborne to follow up 
his scholastic successes by the adoption of any profession. He was, 
however, in no sense an idle man. He cultivated the refinements of 
life and its pleasures, with an assiduity which would have gained him 
distinction in more arduous paths. He travelled much. He became 
the friend of the learned and great in whatever country he visited. 
He was an enthusiast in music, an actual student in art for a time. 
Ary Scheffer had been his bosom friend, and if art could have enchained 
him as a votary, the attractions of the renowned painter’s studio would 
have induced him to make painting the occupation of his life. As it 
was, he gained enough of technical skill to enable him to discern the 
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difficulties of art, and to become an able critic, in which capacity 
his perfect acquaintance with the works of the great masters did him 
good service. He threw off in a bold impetuous style several articles 
on the subject of ancient and modern art, which created quite a 
furore at the time, and if he could have been constant to one thing, 
he might have attained a high position in literature. But the incentive 
was wanting, and he relapsed again into the man of fashion—the 
brilliant talker at the dinner-table. His reputation was such, however, 
that a young art aspirant would tremble at his censure and rejoice 
unspeakably at his praise. He was strong in his likes and dislikes. 
His censure was dashed with sarcasm, though never ill-naturedly so. 
On the other hand his praise was enthusiastic when it came, but that 
was rarely. Although he had never married and had now passed the 
meridian of life, his admiration of beauty was as strong as ever. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that Laura Byng should be numbered among 
his friends, 

“This is the very man you ought to know,” said Mrs. Byng in an 
undertone as Mr. Barker was exchanging a few commonplaces with 
Sib Maitland. “ He will talk about you everywhere if he likes your 
pictures, and it seems he does. That was great praise from him.” 

Glyn had heard of the renowned virtuoso, and was glad to make 
his acquaintance, although he was sensible enough to know that a man 
cannot make a sound reputation by means of patrons. They are 
useful adjuncts on the road to fame, but the fame itself must after all 
be founded on the opinions of one’s compeers, otherwise the founda- 
tion is rotten and the building will fall. Neither patrons nor the 
Press can bolster up a man for any prolonged period unless he has in 
him what the Yankees call the “ real grit.” 

“T wish you could see Mr. Beverley’s pictures, Mr. Barker. I am 
sure you would like them,” said Mrs. Byng. 

“T shall be charmed to come and see them. Where shall I 
find you?” 

Glyn gave his address. 

“I will come to-morrow, if I may. I am an idle man and it will 
give me much pleasure. But mind you, I shall say exactly what I 
think. I liked the picture I saw. You see I have remembered it.” 

“T always like a candid opinion from any one who really under- 
stands art. It is the criticisms of conceited ignorance that are so 
trying.” 

“Exactly. Well, you may expect me to-morrow. What shall we 
say, four o’clock? If you are not better engaged and will come back 
and dine with me at my club, I shall be very glad of your company.” 

“Thanks, very much. I shall be very pleased to do so.” 

“We will so arrange it then. Now then, ladies, brace up your 
nerves for strong doses of the allegorical, the poetical, and the fantastic. 
This is the gallery where extremes meet. We have nothing more 
poetical than Albert Moore, or more fantastic than Whistler,” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CRITICISM. 


Mr. REGINALD BARKER was punctual to his appointment. Having 
nothing to do, there was no reason why he should not be. Yet it is 
usually your idle men who are the most unpunctual. 

“ Aha! my dear young friend Blanche Venables!” he exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of the picture on the easel. ‘A capital likeness 
too. Her very look and expression.” 

“T am so glad you think so,” quoth gratified Glyn. 

“You are a lucky fellow to get such a subject. A peerless girl 
that, and the prettiest I ever knew in my life. So clever too. Like 
her mother. ‘There was a woman to be remembered! Did you ever 
see the picture in which Scheffer introduced her mother’s face ? ” 

“Ves, often. It is a picture I admire beyond anything.” 

“‘ How well I remember the time! I was with them when Scheffer 
first saw her. I shall never forget the way his face lighted up. She 
seemed to come on him like a revelation. When did you paint this 
picture ?” 

“ At Lupton last summer. I was down there for some weeks.” 

Mr. Barker had seated himself before the picture and was. 
scrutinising it closely. There was a long silence. 

“And they have sent this back, have they?” the critic said at 
length. 

“Yes.” 

“* Now shall I say what I think ?” 

“‘T am always glad of a sincere opinion.” 

“You must not think me hard. I like the picture. You have 
caught the likeness wonderfully. The colour is good and expression 
charming. But I must confess I do not think it is as good as the 
picture you had in the Academy.” 

This was a blow to Glyn, who had put all his soul into the picture. 

“What is it you don’t like?” he asked. 

“It is difficult to say. I don’t think I could point out any special 
fault ; but it does not appear to me to be painted with the same force 
and freedom as the other; of course speaking from recollection. 
Possibly you have been too anxious over this.” 

“T think that very likely. With such a subject, I wished to make 
it my best picture.” 

“No doubt, and that very fact made you work timidly. With your 
sister now, you probably felt that it was immaterial whether you 
succeeded or not. Hence the greater freedom of execution. I 
confess I think that the finer work, and the Council probably thought 
so too. It is, no doubt, very disappointing, but you must not think 
me hard, or the Council either,” 
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“ But they hung me so well the year before last. In the second 
room close to the line,” remonstrated Glyn. 

“ Very possibly, but it does not follow that you will be hung year 
after year. Very few outsiders are. You must take your chance with 
the rest. Would you be surprised to hear that I once had a picture 
hung? ‘One swallow does not make a summer,’ you know.” 

All this was not encouraging. Glyn felt depressed, and his visitor 
saw it. 

“There is not the slightest reason why you should be disheartened,” 
he said. “You have the feeling and talent to take a leading place 
by-and-by. Have you studied much in the foreign galleries ?” 

“Very little, with the exception of the Louvre, and the Belgian 
and Dutch galleries.” 

“You should try and see more of them. It is astonishing what an 
advantage itis. Look at Crichton for instance. Fancy the advantages 
he had. He studied at Dresden, Rome and Paris; getting every 
advantage a student can possibly have. ‘The best works of all ages 
before him, and advice from the best artists living. Under these 
circumstances a man is bound to excel if he has any talent at all. 
Take again the case of young Conway. He, too, studied in Italy, 
the chosen home of the arts. His father was a clever painter, so he 
had all the advantages of his advice, and they engaged the best nude 
painter of the day to paint a figure in his studio. Why, my dear sir, 
under these circumstances, a man learns more in an hour than he can 
find out for himself in a year. More tricks of execution and arrange- 
ment I mean. Of course he must have brains, but then no man 
without them has a chance as a painter.” 

“ But take the case of Opie and Lawrence,” said Glyn. 

“Quite exceptional geniuses. Early developed talent. But of 
course we don’t know to what extent even they might have benefited 
by early academic study. Besides, Lawrence was studying at the 
Academy at eighteen. After all, they can hardly be called great. 
What is this? A landscape of yours,” he added, turning suddenly to 
the picture Glyn had painted in the woods at Lupton. 

“Yes. It was one I painted last summer,” answered Glyn, with a 
sigh of regret over the dead past. 

“Very charming it is, too. Full of nature, indeed. You have 
evidently a talent for landscape. I can only say, ‘go on and prosper.’ 
But I should certainly recommend you to go abroad for a bit and 
see what other painters are doing. I can give you plenty of intro- 
ductions.” 

Glyn felt the value of the advice, but how was it to be accomplished ? 
He was too heavily weighted with his mother and sister on his 
hands. Strive as he would he could only just make enough for their 
humble expenses. Where could he get the time and means for foreign 
travel ? 


“ By the way,” said Mr. Barker, “I had forgotten when I asked 
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you to dine that I have a card for Lady Courtland’s reception to-night. 
Would you care to go? Iwill take you with much pleasure. We 
can dine quietly at the club and go there afterwards. I think you 
would enjoy it. You will meet some remarkable people.” 

“T should like it of all things,” said Glyn. 

“‘T shall’ expect you at the club at 7.30 then. Come as much 
earlier as you like. You can look over the papers. I congratulate 
you on your portrait of Blanche Venables. An excellent likeness. 
By the way, where are the Venables now? Have you heard of 
them lately ?” 

“The last I heard of them was that they were at Naples. Captain 
D’Eyncourt was to join them there.” 

‘“‘D’Eyncourt, eh? What’s he doing there? I thought that affair 
was all broken off.” 

“T believe it is, as far as Miss Venables is concerned.” 

‘“‘D’Eyncourt is a deuce of a fellow to stick to a thing when once 
he has made up his mind. He is not easily shaken off. But he 
won’t dofor Blanche. I hope to heaven she won’t throw herself away. 
Well, az revoir.” 

Glyn enjoyed his dinner with Reginald Barker vastly. A chat 
with a man of such varied experiences could not fail to be interesting. 
The dinner, too, was excellent, for Barker prided himself upon doing 
everything well, and he gave Glyn as vecherché a little feast as he 
would have given to a duke. Herein spoke the true gentleman. 

Later on they departed for the reception at Lady Courtland’s, 
where, for the first time, Glyn rubbed shoulders with some of the 
most distinguished men in art, science and literature. In the thick 
of the crowd a certain well-known tragedian was surrounded by a 
bevy of admirers of both sexes. 

“He seems quite the lion of the evening,” said Glyn. 

“It shows what a position a man may attain by diligent study of 
his profession and by an earnest desire to elevate his art,” said 
Mr. Barker. 

“Ves, but he must have genius.” 

“Of course he must have genius, but all the genius in the world 
will not help him to a social position if he degrades his art, or 
neglects it.” 

There was a certain significance in the last words which caused 
Glyn to lay them to heart. Perhaps his new friend had uttered them 
with that object, and with the recollection of the pretty widow’s 
demands on the artist’s time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
STROKES OF FATE, 


EscorTING pretty women to exhibitions, dining at clubs and finishing 
the evening at grand entertainments may serve to divert the thoughts 
for a time, but the reaction must set in. When Glyn awoke the next 
morning his troubles came back to him with renewed force. The 
criticisms of Mr. Barker, the perpetual references to D’Eyncourt and 
Blanche, and added to this his disappointment at the Academy, all 
tended to depress him terribly. Even what he had witnessed at 
Lady Courtland’s made him feel what a vast gulf there was between 
himself and those who had gained the highest honours in their various 
callings. What years of patient labour must pass before he, too, 
could command the homage of the great and wealthy. Weighted as 
he was, he doubted if the time would ever come. His previous 
success at the Academy had given him a false estimate of himself. 
His new friend had dashed to pieces his hopes of the short cut to 
fame in which he had before indulged, and which the warm praises of 
Blanche and her father had naturally fostered. 
In the midst of his desponding musings a tap came at his door and 
his sister spoke outside. 
“ Are you awake, Glyn?” 
“Yes, come in.” 
She entered. Glyn saw at once that something was amiss. 
“‘What’s the matter, Kate? you look as pale as a ghost.” 
“ Dear mamma is very ill. I have scarcely had any rest all night. 
I want you to see her. I think she should have a doctor.” 
‘What is the matter with her?” 
“T don’t know, she is so weak she can hardly sit up, and seems so 
terribly distressed.” 
“T will come directly.” 
He dressed hastily and followed his sister to his mother’s room. 
The old lady lay half unconscious, moaning feebly. 
Glyn took her hand. It was hot and dry, and lay quite listlessly 
in his own. 
“Why, mother, what is the matter?” he said. 
“T don’t know,” she answered feebly, “I feel so very, very ill, I 
think it has been too much for me—all this trouble.” 
“You must not give way to it, mother,” Glyn answered, ‘ some- 
thing has gone wrong with you. I will get a doctor.” 
“No, I don’t think it is any use,” moaned the invalid. ‘“ Besides, 
the expense.” 
“Oh, hang the expense, we must set you right somehow. A little 
medicine will be the thing. Keep quiet for the present.” 
He kissed her and went on his errand. ‘The doctor soon arrived. 
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He went through the usual formula of tongue and pulse, and put a 
few questions. ‘Then he seemed puzzled and took Glyn aside. 

“Has she had any great shock lately ?” 

“Well, yes, she has. She lost all her money in the Underwood 
smash,” 

“And has been fretting ever since.” 

“It is probable, but she has not said much.” 

“Tt is utter prostration of the nervous system. It may lead to 
serious results unless immediate steps are taken.” 

“What steps.” 

“Well, first, change of air and scene. Something to divert her 
mind, and then tonics. Can you not get her away somewhere? say 
to the seaside ?” 

“T suppose it might be managed,” said Glyn, feeling at the same 
time the dreadful difficulties in his way. “ In fact it must be if it is 
necessary.” 

“‘T think it is absolutely necessary. It is the best advice I can 
give you, she will probably rally quickly with change. Without it 
there may be danger of a seizure at her age.” 

The doctor went his way. Glyn sat down to think over this new 
dilemma. ‘What on earth can be done?” he said. ‘“ The dear old 
lady must be got away, whatever happens.” He called his sister and 
told her what the doctor advised. , 

“ Another burthen on you, Glyn. How I wish I could do some- 
thing to help you, I am only an encumbrance.” 

“You are my only comfort at present, Kate. What could my 
mother do without you? I could not take her away. Let us be 
thankful you are here to do so. I must look out for some place, and 
try and get you off as soon as she rallies a little.” 

“And you will be left here alone.” 

“Oh, I must make the best of that. Besides,” he added with a 
grim sort of laugh, “I dare say Mrs. Byng will take pity on me. I 
shall be there a good deal.” 

His sister looked at him anxiously, and a question half rose to her 
lips. She however restrained it, probably considering that he had 
enough to trouble him at present. 

*‘T think Folkestone would be a good place,” he continued. “I'll 
write to Duncan. He lives there, you know. I dare say he can tell 
us something about lodgings, and as it is no great distance, I could 
run down myself from Saturday to Monday.” 

He said this to put a good face on the matter, but the chief 
problem in his mind was how he was to raise the money to pay for 
his mother and sister. A change for him was an impossibility. He 
must push on Mrs. Byng’s portrait, and become a money-grubber 
instead of an aspirant for fame. It was a bitter thought, but the 
iron hand of circumstance was heavy upon him, and there was no 
help for it. 
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528 When Leaves were Green. 

He wrote to his friend at Folkestone to beg for early information 
respecting lodgings, and after paying another visit to his mother, who 
was in the same lethargic state, he started for his appointment with 
Mrs. Byng. He found her still at the breakfast-table. 

‘We are late this morning,” the widow said apologetically. ‘The 
fact is Sib has been a little upset by some news from the Venables. I 
felt sure my surmise about her was correct.” 

“What surmise ?” 

“That she was fond of Captain D’Eyncourt.” 

“ But what is the news that has upset her?” Glyn asked, with a 
vague apprehension of new troubles at his heart. 

“Only that Blanche is going to marry Captain D’Eyncourt.” 

The widow’s eyes sank lower than usual as she made this announce- 
ment, so that she did not see the deadly pallor which made Glyn look 
as if he had been struck by death. 

There was silence in the room for some seconds. Then Glyn 
repeated hoarsely : 

“That she is going to marry Captain D’Eyncourt ? ” 

“Ves,” answered the widow, taking up the morning paper in an 
unconcerned way. “I told you I thought she would. I don’t see 
anything extraordinary in it.” 

Glyn was grasping the back of a chair. He felt sick and giddy. 
He was beyond the thought of endeavouring to conceal what he felt, 
but the widow would not see it. The situation was becoming 
embarrassing to her. 

“ There is the letter if you care to see it,” she said. 

She pointed to where it lay upon the breakfast-table, but still she 
did not look at Glyn. His eyes turned towards that little parallelo- 
gram of blue foreign paper which had produced this horrible turmoil in 
his brain. He saw the well-known handwriting of the woman he loved 
beyond all the world. Mechanically his hand went out towards it. 

Had he looked at the widow at that moment, he would have seen 
the pallor of his own cheek reflected in hers, for a deadly sickness was 
at her heart. 

His hand dropped to his side. ‘‘ No,” he said in a despairing tone, 
“the announcement is enough. I do not want the details.” 

Mrs. Byng rose. ‘You will excuse me for a few minutes, Mr. 
Beverley. I want to give some orders.” 

She went towards the door, taking the letter up as she passed. 
Mechanically Glyn closed the door behind her. ‘Then he sunk down 
on a couch with a great groan and buried his face in his hands. 

“Oh, my God, my God!” 

That was his cry, wrung from the utter desolation of his heart—the 
death of all his hopes. 

He sat with bowed head, minute after minute striving to stifle the 
horrible pain that was gnawing at his heart. 

All this time the widow stood outside the door, listening. 
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Presently he rose up. His cheeks were burning, and his head 
throbbing as if it would burst. He went to the window and looked 
out. ‘The hot sunlight seemed to scorch him, and he turned away 
with the sickness of despair. 

“ Air, air, I must have air.” 

He passed towards the door with a heavy stride. His footsteps 
were a signal to the widow. She opened the door at the moment 
and came in. 

** How ill you are looking,” she said with a glance of well-assumed 
surprise. You have had some vexation this morning. I saw it when 
you came in.” 

“‘T fave had some vexation. I do feel ill—very ill. The fact is 
my mother is in a very bad way. It was foolish of me to come. Do 
you mind my putting off the sitting this morning ?” 

“Not in the least. Pray don’t let that distress you. Will you 
come back by-and-by and dine? Perhaps Sib will be better.” 

“If she is suffering the tortures that I am, she won't be,” Glyn 
thought, but he only said: 

“‘ Not to-day, thanks, I have so much to do. Good-bye.” 

To get away from the house and out into the air—far away from 
the sickly streets—that was his one thought. 

The widow heard the door slam after him. ‘Then she went to the 
drawing-room, sat down on one of her low chairs, and gave, a 
long sigh. 

“‘ Have I gone too far?” she said in a questioning tone. ‘ Good 
heavens! if he had read this letter and suspected. But it was worth 
the risk. He cannot now suspect.” 

She took another letter from her pocket, tore them both up into 
small pieces, and threw the fragments into the waste-paper basket. 


? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ANNETTE’S MANCEUVRES. 


Mrs. Courtenay Byne sat for a good half hour after Glyn’s 
departure, with her arms folded and her eyes downcast. She was 
evidently revolving many things in her mind, and was to some extent 
troubled. Presently her thoughts assumed a definite shape, and she 
rose up. 

“Ves, I will go at once and see if what he said was true.” 

She rang the bell. ‘The single man-servant of the establishment 
appeared in answer to the summons. 

“ Briggs, tell Annette I want her.” 

In a few minutes Annette appeared. She was Mrs. Byng’s own 
maid, and like her mistress was very pretty. ‘The widow’s liking for 
pretty things extended even to her maids. 
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Annette merits some description. She was not French although 
she looked as if she were. She had a pair of restless black eyes, a 
short vetroussé nose and well-shaped, but thin lips. There was also 
a suspicion of powder. Her manner and even her speech were 
foreign, but this was an affectation arising from the fact that she had 
lived a good deal in service abroad. 

* Annette, tell Miss Maitland I am going out, and may not be back 
for some hours. Say I am sorry to leave her, but the business is 
important. Be sure you take great care of her.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Byng felt that she had caused quite sufficient consternation for 
one morning. She did not care to see Sib Maitland at present, and 
she judged, perhaps rightly, that Sib would prefer being alone. So 
she attired herself carefully—the emergency must indeed be great which 
caused her to neglect her dress—and then sallied forth to call on 
Glyn’s sister. 

Glyn had not returned. Kate Beverley, who had been sitting by 
her mother’s bedside, came down. 

“Your brother tells me that you are very anxious about your 
mother. I hope it is nothing serious.” 

“‘T fear it is serious from what the doctor says. We are to get her 
away as soon as possible.” 

“T am deeply grieved to hear it. Where do you propose taking 
her?” 

“That is the difficulty. We hardly know. Glyn has written to a 
friend at Folkestone about lodgings; but we know so little about 
these things, and unfortunately Glyn cannot leave town.” 

“And you do not like going alone ?” 

**T don’t mind that. Only we shall have to leave Glyn alone.” 

The widow saw her opportunity. “Can I be of any use to you,” 
she said. ‘I know of so many nice lodgings at the seaside.” 

“T am afraid they would be too expensive for us,” answered Kate, 
with a little smile. ‘‘ We cannot afford very much, you know.” 

A sudden bright thought came into Mrs. Byng’s mind. 

“‘My dear, I know of the very thing to suit you. An old servant 
of mine who lived with me when Mr. Byng was alive, has a nice house 
at Brighton. It is near the sea and in a quiet part. I am sure I 
could arrange with her to take you on very reasonable terms. Will 
you leave it to me?” 

“JT cannot actually decide without consulting Glyn. It is very 
good of you to help us. I should think he would be only too 
glad.” 

The idea once formed, Mrs. Byng, with her usual energy, was 
anxious to carry it out. 

“JT think I shall take the responsibility on myself,” she said. 
“Tell your brother not to decide on anything until he hears from 
me. I shall see him in the morning. I have no doubt I can arrange 
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something in the meantime. Ido hope your mother will soon be 
better.” 

The widow hastened home and put on a travelling dress. A cab 
was summoned, and within half an hour she was in the train, on her 
way to Brighton. 

Apart from her desire to do a good-natured action she had another 
object in view. Glyn, alone in town, would be thrown pretty much 
on her hands, It was but natural to suppose that he would prefer the 
society of herself and Sib to solitary musings in his own home. He 
would feel infinitely grateful, too, for having the trouble of finding 
lodgings taken off his hands. Altogether things were working exactly 
as she wished. She was sorry for poor Mrs. Beverley’s illness, but 
even that helped matters on in what Mrs. Byng considered the right 
direction. 

Now when the widow departed the second time from the house 
the pretty maid Annette set about a task which was a favourite one 
with her whenever she found an opportunity. She allowed half an 
hour to pass so that her mistress might get clear away. She then 
went to the drawing-room and under pretence of dusting the things 
on the writing-table, and the little knick-knacks about the room, she 
commenced a careful inspection of the various documents pertaining 
to her mistress, which were scattered pretty freely about. 

Annette perused the several notes and letters with varying 
expression, but without any unusual amount of interest. Apparently 
they were of a commonplace character. She did not hit upon 
evidences of new flirtations or awkward liaisons. ‘This was dis- 
appointing, and Annette expressed the same in her features. Proofs 
of pretty frequent intercourse with Glyn were of course abundant, but 
this was to a great extent necessitated by his present occupation. It 
was, moreover, an admitted fact that the widow liked the painter. 
She made no attempt to disguise it. Annette completed her inspec- 
tion of the notes on the table. She even held up the blotting-book 
leaf by leaf to the looking-glass over the mantelpiece, anJ as the 
widow wrote a fairly bold hand, a good deal of her correspon- 
dence was revealed by the treacherous leaves when reflected in 
the glass. Still the black-eyed maid was hardly rewarded for her 
trouble. 

She was casting a lingering look about the room prior to taking her 
departure, when her eyes fell upon the waste-paper basket, wherein 
were the fragments of the letter Mrs. Byng had torn up after Glyn’s 
departure. ‘The maid’s eyes lighted up in a moment. 

“The idea of my forgetting that,” she exclaimed. The next 
moment she was on her knees carefully picking out the minute bits 
of paper her mistress had thrown away. ‘There were fragments of 
two different tints in the basket. On the one colour was the delicate 
tracery of a woman’s hand, on the other the bolder characters of a 
man’s, Annette gathered up the scattered fragments of both. There 
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were no torn letters in the basket except these two, so there was not 
much difficulty in collecting them. 

Selecting one or two of the larger fragments, Annette read the 
words and portions of words traced upon them. Among those 
written in the man’s hand were the following—“ very careful how,” 
“see the le,” “suspicion,” “on tab,” “led artist.” It was evident 
Annette could not gain much from this. She turned to the finer 
writing—“ very soon,” “a love match,” “did love,” ‘earliest 
informati,” “ future welfare,” were the words which first met her eye. 
Evidently there was matter of deeper interest here than Annette 
had yet encountered. She took an envelope from the case and 
carefully gathering together the fragments, placed them all in it, 
and left the room with the envelope in her pocket. 

Annette had made up her mind to a nice little morning’s amuse- 
ment. One, indeed, that she had indulged in on more than one 
previous occasion. ‘To carry out her plans effectually, however, she 
must have time. She proceeded first to Miss Maitland’s door and 
tapped lightly. A feeble voice murmured, ‘ Who is there? ” 

“It is I, miss, if you please”—-Annette prided herself on her 
correct grammar— I came to see if you wanted anything.” 

“No, thanks. My head is still very bad. I think I will remain 
quiet for an hour or two.” 

If Sib had said “heart” instead of “head,” it would have been 
more strictly true, but this did not concern Annette. She felt that 
she had a respite for a considerable time, so she pursued her way 
to her own room at the top of the house, and sat down at her 
own table, having previously locked the door. 

‘Then she took from a drawer a sheet of very transparent paper 
and a bottle of gum, and drew the envelope containing the frag- 
ments from her pocket. After carefully sorting the lighter from 
the darker blue fragments and placing them in separate heaps on 
the table by her side, she took the fragments with the even cut 
outer edge of the paper, and placed them on the right, and the 
fragments with the fold, which indicated the division of the sheet, on 
the left. ‘Then she selected the top edges and the bottom edges, 
and with careful and elaborate scrutiny arranged them as nearly in 
order as she could. Having proceeded so far, she took the scrap 
representing the left hand upper corner of the first page, which 
contained no writing on the front, and covering it with a thin coat 
of gum placed it carefully on the sheet of tissue paper, through which 
she could see the writing on the other side. ‘This process she repeated 
as she found the successive pieces which fitted the first page. 

It was an intricate and wearying puzzle, but Annette was persevering. 
To the disentanglement of a secret, especially an intrigue, she would 
have devoted half a lifetime, had it been necessary. She sat for more 
than an hour over her fragments. As the jagged edged rhomboids, 
triangles, and parallelograms gradually and surely assumed shape, and 
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the writing upon them followed, word after word, in regular succession, 
Annette’s interest increased. A chance word here and there whetted 
her curiosity to the highest pitch; but she restrained herself. Not 
until her task was complete would she indulge in a regular perusal of 
the lines which now lay before her, ‘The letter in the woman’s hand 
was complete, word for word and line for line. The man’s was 
growing towards completion, and as it grew, Annette’s face became 
quite feverish in her anxiety to master the whole of the contents. She 
restrained herself, however, until the last fragment was fitted in, down 
to the very signature. ‘Then she sat back with a sigh of relief, and 
with the consciousness of having achieved a great work. As indeed 
it was to a woman of Annette’s limited capacity. 

In a few minutes she took up the letters one by one, and read them 
from beginning to end. ‘The lady’s bore the signature of Blanche 
Venables, the gentleman’s that of George D’Eyncourt. Annette put 
them down with an expression that was almost wicked for so pretty 
a girl. 

“So, Captain D’Eyncourt! that’s your little game, is it? I'll take 
the liberty of putting these letters by. They may be useful when the 
smash comes.” 

Annette opened a large box which stood in one corner of the room. 
Taking therefrom a smaller box she unlocked it with a key which was 
on a bunch she carried in her pocket. She placed the letters in it, 
carefully relocked it and put it back in its place, locking the larger 
one as well. ‘Then she went downstairs, quite contented with the 
result of her morning’s work, the issues of which were destined to be 
more momentous than even she had anticipated, 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE MAY. 


LIKE to a bride with train of braided white 
Art thou in hedgerow when that May has come: 
And thou art May, and with thee all things bright 
Do throw a glory round each cottage home. 
Oh, fair as ever fairy walked abroad 
Art thou, fair May, to brighten men’s abode: 
Around the villages thou spreadest grace, 
Like smile of angel on a human face. 


A, H. Japp, LL.D, 
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THE ART OF LOUISA, MARCHIONESS OF 
WATERFORD. 


M ANY people, who cannot draw, will tell you that they see 

magnificent pictures in their minds, and that if they only 
knew how to produce them, such works would be equal to anything 
which has proceeded from the brush of the painter. 

Of course it is impossible to prove that this is not so, because you 
can only judge of a picture by secing it; but there is often one test 
which can be applied to these imaginary works. Say to such a 
man: ‘It is true you have not the power of realising your vision by 
drawing, but you can surely describe it either by voice or by pen?” 
Now if the challenge be accepted, and a description of a scene or 
landscape is given, which conveys the desired impression, even 
imperfectly to the mind of the reader or hearer, we may be sure that 
the narrator or writer has really had the kind of inspiration he claims, 
and it is possible that he may paint it more perfectly in words, than 
he would by brush, were he never so skilful. 

We have recently read a work in which the descriptions of land- 
scape are so charming that the writer possesses undoubtedly the 
soul of an artist, though we believe he is not skilled in the use of the 
brush or pencil. When, however, a man describes a scene which 
has no artistic merit in it, we believe his pretended inspirations to be 
simply the worthless emanations of an unpoetical mind, which would 
be either incapable of realisation, or if realised, would be of no 
advantage to any one. 

Kivery good work of art must possess two kinds of merit. It must 
be well imagined or conceived, and it must be well represented or 
executed. The two are rarely found in equal degrees. The earlier 
schools of painters, Giotto, Orcagna, etc., excelled to a most 
extraordinary degree in all the imaginative gifts of their art. When 
looking at their pictures, we study most carefully the beautiful fancy 
and the exquisite design displayed in them. So noble are they, that 
we are able to overlook the technical shortcomings But with the 
later schools, the powerful handling, the correct drawing, the masterly 
technique are the qualities that delight us. 

At the present day painting has become almost entirely a matter 
of technique, skill in the execution of the work being the only point 
aimed at by most artists. One hears such criticisms as the following : 
“‘Have you seen Dawber’s picture, and did you notice that fan of 
peacock’s feathers?” If you advance a suggestion that the 
composition is unpleasant, that the story intended to be conveyed is 
unintelligible, that the expression of the faces is inconsistent with the 























The Art of Lady Waterford. _ 


emotions which would be evoked by such an event as that which is 
proposed to be depicted, you are met with the following observations : 
‘Oh, that may be all very well, but what a fine piece of work it is! 
Why, the whole of the nose of the woman to the right is put on with 
one stroke of the brush.” “ The dress is all painted with the ‘square’ 
touch.’” ‘The mixture of cobalt and vermilion in the purple-grey 
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of the shadows is masterly.” ‘The corduroys of the man in the 
distance look exactly as if they had been worn for years—observe the 
reflection of the sky upon them.” “It is true that the face of the 
lady might have been painted from a Billingsgate fish-wife, but who 
ever saw mud more faithfully represented ?” etc., etc. 

In other words all the higher qualities of a picture are conspicuous 
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by their absence, the nobler excellences of art are not to be found, 
And, consequently, the painters of the school of which these pictures 
are the product, pretend to undervalue such merits, and from them 
we hear of nothing but technique, technique, everlasting technique. 
As if the highest merits in art were the skilful representations of 
boots, hats, or cloaks.* 

All this has led to art losing its hold over the public, to its being 
regarded as a “ manipulative secret” which only appeals to painters 
themselves. But surely if a picture be worth anything at all, its 
object ought to be to appeal to every man who is capable of appreci- 
ating a work of art. 

Now in the midst of all this, Lady Waterford’s works come upon 
us as a ray of sunlight piercing through a London fog. For in her 
pictures we find the highest qualities of art. Noble motive, earnest 
thought, originality, finely conceived composition, adequate and 
correct expression, rich and harmonious colouring ; the whole being 
intensely interesting, worth thinking over, worth recollecting, worth 
reading about ‘There is inspiration in it all, which appeals to the 
minds of thoughtful and educated men. 

We do not care whether she used the ‘square touch” or the 
“round touch,” whether her greys were obtained by a mixture of 
vermilion and cobalt or by any other combination of colours; we 
are utterly indifferent as to whether she painted with “ flat hogs ” 
“round hogs,” whether she used “sables” or “ichneumons,” whether 
she “sweetened ” with a “ badger” or used her thumb for the purpose. 
Nor do we care whether her backgrounds were built up in her studio, 
out of cork and cardboard ; whether she painted them direct from 
nature, copied them from sketches or simply invented them as she 
went on ; whether she painted her figures from models, or from studies. 
What we appreciate is the result which she achieved. 

How many pictures we see exhibited year after year, which, not- 
withstanding the enormous sums of money expended upon them in 
the way of “ properties,”—costumes, models, built-up backgrounds, 
etc.—are totally uninteresting to the public. And the sooner painters 
begin to realise this fact, the better for their pictures and their pockets. 
What is the use of spending seven or eight hundred pounds, and 
months of labour, upon the production of a work which conveys no 
idea when all is done? And here is where Lady Waterford sets such 
a wise example of reform in art. Instead of costing hundreds of 
pounds in “ properties ” and accessories, her pictures probably did not 
cost as many shillings. 

Amongst Lady Waterford’s most noble works is one entitled “ He 
continued in prayer all night long”; in other words a representation 
of the Agony in the Garden. Nothing can equal the simplicity with 
which this work is executed, and everything in it depends upon the 


* An exponent of this school tells us that “in a picture everything is of 
importance—ercef/ the subject,” 
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extraordinary impression which it makes upon the mind. It is simply 
impossible to forget that solemn face and figure of the Saviour, 
relieved against a sombre evening sky. . 

As most of the paintings of Lady Waterford are in the possession 
of private individuals, it is fortunate that a remarkably fine series of 
photographs on a large scale have been produced by Mr. J. Caswell- 
Smith, and those which we mention are amongst the collection 
accessible to all who care to visit his studio. Of course, it is 
impossible in photography to represent her rich and magnificent 
colouring. 

Another remarkably beautiful work is “The Good Samaritan” 
(watercolour), beautiful in composition and with extraordinarily rich 
passages of colour, reminding one of the Venetian school of the 
sixteenth century. The background is a masterly piece of landscape 
painting. 

A poetical and beautiful composition is called “The Stairs of Life.” 
A youth and maiden are shown with hands clasped and heads close 
together. They are again represented with their faces looking in 
opposite directions. ‘The maiden has now become a matron, and she 
looks towards her children, though her hand is still clasped in that of 
her husband to show that they are still united; but she has to attend 
to her household and family, and he has business or occupation. We 
see them again for a third time, when they are aged, supporting one 
another in their arms; the children have gone and made homes for 
themselves ; business is done with; and an angel is waiting with a 
boat to take one or other of them over the river ; but they will not be 
separated for long, as they will be again united on the opposite bank. 

Another very beautiful picture is called “Mother and Angels 
watching over a dying child.” The angels have child-like faces, 
and the one on the extreme right is a beautiful type of innocence, 
worthy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and perhaps, to a certain extent, 
inspired by the exquisite children’s faces which that master excelled 
in painting. 

“The Saviour in the Temple” is probably the result of Watts’s 
influence. It is a beautiful work, but does not impress one as do 
the pictures which have been totally uninfluenced by her con- 
temporaries. Ruskin saw this, for he gave Lady Waterford some 
lessons in drawing; but, after a short time, he said, “I must not 
give you any more lessons, for I am injuring your art. You must 
simply carry out your own inspirations as best you can.” There can 
be no doubt that he was right. Anything like an ordinary art 
training would have annihilated her remarkable genius. Fancy the 
result upon such a mind of the deadening influence of three years 
from the “flat,” three years from the “round,” three years from the 
“antique ”—that dreary process which has to answer for the crushing 
out of so much originality, the extinction of so much mental vigour, 
for the cold heartless insipidity instilled into young promising minds, 
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which, but for its baneful influence, might have been alive with the 
fire of true genius ! 

It is too terrible to think what would have been the result of such 
a training upon Lady Waterford. She would probably have become 
utterly disgusted with art, and have thrown it up altogether, or, if she 
had continued, her works would have sunk down to the dead level of 
one or other of the “technical schools.” Under any circumstance, 
her art, if it had survived the ordeal, would have suffered considerably. 
Of course, if she had gone over to Trance, she would have been 
utterly ruined. Her delicate mind could never have survived the 
coarseness of the modern French School of Art. 

We must now say a few words upon the life and views of this 
most remarkable woman. Louisa Stuart, daughter of Lord and Lady 
Stuart de Rothsay, was born April 14, 1818. Her father was, at the 
time, English Ambassador to France. At an early age she showed 
great talent for music and painting. As she and her sister, who 
afterwards became Lady Canning, were possessed of great personal 
beauty and very ready wit, they were much sought after, and Louisa 
eventually married the Marquess of Waterford. One would have 
thought that there could have been little in common between the 
pair; but, as often happens, the contrast in character and pursuits 
did not lead to unhappiness; and when the Marquess was killed 
while out fox-hunting, his widow so sincerely mourned his loss that 
she retired almost altogether from society, and devoted herself to 
works of charity and to art. 

In the short memoir published and prefixed to the catalogue of her 
sketches, exhibited at Carlton’ House Terrace in May, 1892, we are 
told that “her life was a very beautiful and touching one. Com- 
paratively early she was left without mother, husband, sister, brother, 
children, or near relations.” Yet, from the few letters which she has 
left, she does not seem to have been unhappy, and certainly sought 
for consolation from Him who alone could give it. 

It is very interesting to see what her views upon art were. We are 
told in the memoir we have just quoted, that it was a misfortune 
“that she so little appreciated the work that the art of painting has to 
do in the world of civilisation!” Now we cannot agree with this ; 
we think from the letters which are quoted, that her view as to the 
position of art is a perfectly correct one. She says, “I cou/d not live 
for art—it would not be what I am put in the world to do”; “I 
think art may direct to good ; but I would rather put it the other way 
—that good may direct to art”; “The gift is a great blessing to be 
thankful for ; as such to be perfected, as a talent not hidden under a 
napkin”; * * * “but used and fructified, as far as it can be, in 
God’s service.” 

From this it is evident that Lady Waterford took the medizval 
view that art was a gift from God, and was to be chiefly used in his 
service, She would have regarded the Renaissance practice of 
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placing Art first and Religion afterwards, as a strong step towards 
paganism, nor would she have held the modern theory of “art for 
art’s sake.” On the contrary, art was to be subservient to religion, 
and exercised for the edification, improvement, and happiness of man. 

We cannot help thinking that it is this which kept her art sober 
and restrained, and it is a remarkable fact that her best works are 
those which have a distinctly religious character about them. They 
are such as could never have been executed by any one who is not a 
sincere believer, and they never contain the slightest suggestion of 
doubt or heterodoxy, and the moral is always pure and faithful. 

In conclusion, we believe that Lady Waterford was not only a great 
artist, but a great teacher, and that if we wish to correct the faults 
and errors which disfigure the art of our day, rendering it either 
morbid and corrupt on the one side, or dreary and uninteresting on 
the other, we should carefully study her works, for she seems to sail 
safely between the Scylla and Charybdis of this vexed question. 
While she avoids that eccentricity which outrages common-sense her 
work is entirely free from the vapid insipidity which fails to arouse 
sympathy. Although she never transgresses the decent restraints and 
just rules of art, she is original, with that rich and exuberant fancy 
which springs from a fresh, healthy mind and a refined imagination, 


restrained by modesty and prudence. 
H. W. Brewer. 


WORDS AND TONES. 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 














THE LITTLE OLD LADIES OF THE CREEK. 
A SILHOUETTE. 


By CurisTIAN BuRKE. 


“ of us can remember the memorable occasion when we 
followed Captain Brown through the tranquil little High Street, 
and went, with our best company manners on, to play a game of 
Preference, and drink a friendly cup of tea with the ladies of Cranford. 
And most of us can recall the scarcely less memorable moment when 
we first saw Mrs. Over-the-way coming down the white steps and out 
at the green gate, with her prayer-book and her handkerchief and her 
flower clasped tightly in her delicate old hands, while the bells were 
saying “‘ Chim, Chime,” and the child Ida was watching her from the 
nursery window. ‘To some of us, surely, there comes also a tender 
reminiscence of old Mrs. Blake with the sunny-haired little grand- 
daughter at her side, lingering in the tiny suburban garden to enjoy a 
few minutes’ furtive chat with excellent Miss Berry, as she hurried 
along the dusty roads of Oldbury. 

Therefore it has fittingly come to pass that the writer who essays a 
faithful portraiture of women who have long since gone beyond what 
we may call the heroine-period of existence, is venturing on very 
perilous ground indeed, and can safely prepare for a considerable 
amount of sharp criticism. And rightly so; for where save among 
the master-painters shall we find colours delicate enough to depict that 
curious, pathetic passage of growing old age, when the house has be- 
come strangely quiet because the children are married and gone away, 
or because the home is broken up, and the brothers and sisters 
scattered, never to be gathered together again. ‘There are dream- 
children, like those that Charles Lamb knew of, that haunt such lonely 
rooms as these; but they are always silent, though they have this 
advantage over their flesh and blood counterparts, that they, at least, 
never forget us nor grow old. 

And yet the subjects of this brief memoir, in their simple homely 
virtues, their old-fashioned piety, their selfless sacrifices, are not with- 
out a certain relationship to some of those who have become our 
dearest household friends. And if the story suffers, as suffer it must, 
in the telling, the fault must be ascribed to the unskilled hand of the 
biographer, and not to any flaw in the character of those whom the 
pen of a more ready writer might almost have rendered immortal. 

At the time from which the links of the chain are taken up they 
were living in the little hamlet of Trentholme, and their names, 
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according to the postman who took them their letters, and who 
counted as an authority on the subject, were the Misses Ravenshurst. 
To every one else, however, they were always known as Miss Hermione 
and Miss Priscilla, or else “ the little old ladies.” 

The village of ‘Trentholme is a quiet sea-board parish which once 
conceived the ambitious design of expanding itself into what is nowa- 
days called a “ health-resort.” But whether it was that it lacked the 
necessary courage and perseverance for such an undertaking, or 
whether it was the fault of the new railway which persistently passed 
by five miles on the other side, the results were the same in the end. 
The grand project was abandoned, and the tiny town rolled itself 
round, metaphorically speaking, and went comfortably to sleep again ; 
probably much relieved in its own mind to be saved the trouble of 
any further exertion. If the railway were too proud to have anything 
to do with Trentholme, ‘Trentholme, you may be sure, was not going 
to have anything to do with it. On the contrary, it set forward the 
fact that it was out of reach of the demon steam, and generally 
inaccessible, as one of its chief attractions. And assuredly in this 
restless nineteenth century of ours, there was certainly more than a 
grain of truth in the boast. 

Any great revolution—whether accomplished or only planned—is 
sure to leave some traces of itself behind, long after everything 
has sobered down again. So the high designs of the Trentholme 
people were constantly witnessed to by a certain row of ornate little 
villas, which grew up suddenly all in one night as it seemed, and 
could not be tumbled down as quickly again, although no one par- 
ticularly wanted them. ‘They stood facing the sea, and with a stretch 
of gravel in front raised some four feet from the shore, and about 
the width of a good-sized drive, and which was commonly called the 
Strand. Later on, no doubt, if the palmy days that were expected 
had come to pass, this would have changed into the promenade, or 
the Esplanade, or the Marine Parade, or some other of the many 
“‘ades,” without which no respectable health-resort can hope to get 
on; but as things were, it remained simply and for all time, the Strand. 
‘The houses themselves with their pocket-handkerchief lawns, and bow 
windows, and pointed red-brick gables were a source of sore anxiety 
to the adventurous builder who had erected them. ‘They had been 
meant for the élite, and were too small for ordinary family folk, they 
were far from the shops, and in winter exposed to every wind that 
blew. Therefore, any person benighted enough to wish to retire from 
“the madd’ning crowd,” and so lacking in the true spirit of enterprise 
as to consent to settle down on the Strand for the term of his 
natural life (or even less) was sure of being received by the builder 
with open arms. 

It was a red-letter day in that good man’s calendar when the two 
Miss Ravenshursts came over a-house-hunting. As soon as they saw 
it they decided to take the largest of the small villas; not because 
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they needed the extra room it gave, for their establishment they 
said would only consist of themselves and a couple of maids, but 
because it faced west, and secured them a sunset all the year 
round. ‘This, as they told their astonished landlord, “was a very 
important consideration.” Now Mr. Builder was not what one could 
call a student of nature. The sun might have set anywhere it 
happened to fancy, without his being disturbed thereby; and he 
would never have thought of demanding that it should go down 
exactly opposite to his parlour-window. With the shrewdness of his 
class, however, he made a mental note of the advantage, and hence- 
forth the corner villa would figure in all his catalogues as having 
“a fine westerly aspect !” 

The house being thus turned discreetly away from the giddy 
excitements of the Strand, looked sheer out over the sea and across 
a small natural inlet or bay. It was the last house moreover, and 
the horns of the tiny curve at high water seemed to come protect- 
ingly near the narrow strip of flower-garden, though in reality there 
was a good stretch of shingle beyond. It gave a charming sense 
of seclusion, the ladies said, and they christened their little domain 
“The Creek ” forthwith. 

They were evidently ladies; one or both of them of a decided 
and energetic turn of mind; and before another month was out, they 
and their quaint old-fashioned furniture, and their old servant, Keziah, 
and a rosy-cheeked little lass whom they had already bespoken in the 
village, were all established in the corner villa, and had taken solemn 
possession of the Creek, sunsets and all. 

With them came also Simonides, the cat. The cats of fiction have 
of late become so clever and distinguished, and have lived for such a 
surprising number of years, that any ordinary member of the feline 
tribe must expect to be cast into the shade. Suffice it to say that to 
his owners he was a cat of cats, of a tawny orange or red-tabby kind, 
as faithful and almost as intelligent as a dog; and when it is added 
that his favourite post was the cushioned seat of the western window, 
it may be inferred that education or nature had gifted him with a 
true love of the beautiful. 

‘Thus it was that the two Miss Ravenshursts came to ‘Trentholme, 
and ere the first year of their stay was over, it was difficult for the 
inhabitants to believe that they had ever existed without them, so 
completely did they fit into the cosy niche which they had chosen. 
Where they had originally come from no one seemed to know 
exactly, except that it was from the other end of England, and in 
their speech there was still a trace of the northern burr which con- 
trasted oddly with the slow, soft sing-song of the natives. ‘That they 
were that genuine article “ real ladies,” still carefully distinguished by 
the poor from all spurious imitations, was a thing that speedily went 
without saying. ‘That they were good church-women also was soon 
an established fact. Unless it was raining cats and dogs, every day 
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at five o’clock they might be seen hurrying along the Strand towards 
the old grey tower of St. Clement’s, at the very first stroke of the 
bell. And the rector could always confidently count on Miss Hermione 
and Miss Priscilla who ever else obstinately refused to “hear the 
church ! ” 

They were not rich, but they had between them a comfortable 
competency, giving that ideal margin— 


“ Something to lend, 
Something to spend, 
Something to give away.” 


It was rather an extravagance, they sometimes thought, to keep two 
maids to supply their simple wants. But on the other hand Keziah, 
though considerably their junior, was not so young as she once was; 
and undeniably in these slip-shod days, when a rule-of-three sum is 
supposed to teach you how to boil potatoes, it was a great advantage 
to any girl to get such a thorough training as she could gain under 
such a woman as Keziah. They confessed, too, to liking something 
young and bright about the house, and as Phcebe, the present importa- 
tion, speedily became warmly attached to her kind mistresses and 
absolutely adored Simonides, she was felt on all accounts to be a 
decided acquisition. 

Under this régime the little house was kept like a miniature palace 
for neatness, and with a certain cosy habitableness which is an 
essentially feminine virtue, and which men but rarely succeed in 
introducing into their surroundings. And if the owners had so far 
made concessions to the advancing tide of civilisation as to do 
without wax flowers and berlin-wool cushions and fire-screens, and 
even to prefer commonplace gas to the more elegant lamp or candle, 
they made up for it by their really old spindle-legged furniture, and 
their odds and ends of valuable old china. ‘They had their own little 
eccentricities also, which served them instead of making paper path- 
ways down their drawing-room carpet, or dressing their cows (always 
supposing they had had any) in grey flannel like the immortal Miss 
Betty Barker. They each had their own particular fads and hobbies. 
Miss Hermione’s hobbies were porcelain-painting and fancy-work, and 
very harmless pastimes they were. And if her flowers sometimes, to 
a coldly critical eye, rather transcended nature, no one could say a 
word against the delicate lace-work, the dainty cushions and cosies 
that made the fortunes of all the bazaars around. She was the elder 
and more feeble of the two, and the finely-cut features, and still 
graceful though somewhat bent figure, the soft eyes and small 
aristocratic hands told that she had been a beauty in her day. 

It would be difficult to say what Miss Priscilla’s particular hobby 
was. Sbe had so many, and seemed to pursue them all with equal 
enthusiasm. Whether it was gardening in the narrow border in front 
of the house, where the flowers seemed to grow just to oblige her as 
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they would for no one else, or making clothes for the poor, or 
trotting in and out of the cottages on various kindly errands, or 
trimming a Sunday hat for Phcebe, or listening to Hubert, the rector’s 
son, as he poured out his woes because of a certain hard-hearted 
damsel who shall be nameless—whether it was all or any one of these 
multifarious interests, Miss Priscilla was capable of carrying them 
through with an energy and vigour which took the breath away from 
her more lymphatic contemporaries. Her keen kindly old eyes had 
not yet lost their fire, her step was as light and springy as a girl’s, 
and because she would never see sixty-five, or may-be a year more, 
again, was no reason to her mind for subsiding into an arm-chair and 
living an inactive life. 

She was the working partner of the firm, and the other’s more 
yielding nature rested on her strength as it had done through all the 
long years that they had passed together. It was at first supposed 
that they were sisters, but after a while it was discovered that they 
were only cousins. Hermione had been left an orphan when a very little 
child, so that her uncle’s house was all that she could remember of 
home, that home which had long since faded into the mystery of the 
past, and of which there remained only herself and her cousin, slipping 
softly down the slope of years, until they too should join that great 
majority. A sensitive, clinging, yet deeply affectionate nature was 
Miss Hermione’s. She had been, as has been said, a beauty in her 
youth, and she had had “her story.” But the inevitable letter, or 
whatever else it was, had gone triumphantly wrong, and the hero with 
his accustomed haste and blunder-headedness had married the person 
not meant for him, and made shipwreck of his own and everyone’s 
future immediately. Long ago now the chapter was closed ; but the 
romance of it lingered with her still. ‘The hero had passed away into 
that world where the riddles of this one are at last unravelled. Yet it 
was round his children that Miss Hermione’s dreams and interests 
centred, and to whom, through a slender tie of kinsmanship, she had 
always, in a natural sequence, been able to act as a kindly and 
beneficent fate. Thus there was no harsh tearing aside of the veil of 
quiet reserve which she had drawn between herself and a curious 
world, and which was just as precious to her now after over fifty years, 
as it had been in the first anguish of her girlhood. 

Miss Priscilla, on the other hand, had no romance to forget. It is 
without doubt one of the most unaccountable things in this very 
unaccountable world why so many women who seem born to be 
helpmates in the true sense of the word, are passed over for the silly, 
or the frivolous, or at best half-helpful people. And this, though the 
latter are a standing wonder to all sensible folk, as to what an 
averagely reasonable man could find in them to cause him to choose 
them out for any of the serious relations in life. 

It would have been sheer waste of pity to bestow any of it on Miss 
Priscilla on that account. For she would have none of it. Ina world 
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teeming with beauty and interest, she held that no one with the 
ordinary complement of their wits about them had a right to be 
miserable or discontented, let alone dull. If she had come into it in the 
latter half of the century, instead of the former, she might have struck 
out a career for herself. As it was, her narrow circumscribed life had 
been full at first of necessary duties that were laid upon her, and then 
of such as every leisurely and right-minded person must gradually 
accumulate round themselves. ‘The confined area in which her part 
had to be played had not cramped either her intellect or her affections. 
Who need grow narrow with the whole wide world to live in and to 
love, to say nothing of that other world of books, by means of which 
a person can, if they will, travel to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and knit warm stockings for sundry cold little feet at one and the 
same time! Men she considered as equal to women—possibly even 
superior—but very much in the way in a house, and not half so 
interesting to live with. And in her secret heart she thought that no 
matter how fine a fellow Jasper Goring had grown, it would have been 
just as well for Hermione that his father had never been born. 

Still, even practical Miss Priscilla had her dreams as well, and 
curiously, of a less concrete and objective character. For while 
every penny Miss Hermione could spare was laid by for “ Arthur’s 
boys,” the former’s savings were all destined for one of the great 
Missionary Societies in which she took a vivid interest. ‘To help— 
in however small a degree—to carry out that glorious latter, and so 
often evaded, commandment which is so “ hard ” a saying to our short- 
sighted vision, seemed to Miss Priscilla in itself enough to make life 
worth living. 

They would neither of them leave a fortune behind them, for 
much of their capital had been sunk in a safe annuity, so that no 
rainy day should find them a burden on their friends. Then there 
were the sick and the poor, and the need of keeping a cheerful home 
for each other, and Simonides’ milk (it is to be feared that it was 
often cream!) to be considered. Moreover there were certain chari- 
table by-paths into which their feet had an unaccountable way of 
straying. And whenever there was a gap that a secret five-pound 
note could bridge over, or a young thing fretting their heart out for 
some quite unattainable good, it was absurd to suppose that the said 
note could stay peacefully in either of their pockets. It was good 
common sense too, for as Keziah remarked, “it’s no use running 
after a man who has only slipped down in the mud in the road, and 
leaving some one else with a broken leg lying on the pavement !” 

Keziah was much given to proverbial philosophy, and like some of 
her American likenesses, she despised ready-made proverbs as she 
did baker’s bread, and preferred both of home-manufacture. The 
only difference being that while her bread was invariably very good, 
her proverbs were generally extremely bad. But apart from these 
side-walks of philanthropy, whatever either of the ladies could spare, 
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by small self-denials and righteous economies, was set aside for the 
furtherance of each of their great objects. 

It was about the disposition of these savings that the only thing 
that could be called a difference between the two arose. Indeed 
they felt so strongly about it, that after the domestic peace had been 
disturbed for a whole long hour, they wisely resolved to feel in silence. 
For while Miss Priscilla contented herself with the security of Govern- 
ment investments, and the small percentage that accrued from them, 
Miss Hermione suddenly one day flew in the face of all her friends 
and advisers and transferred her surplus funds to a delightful com- 
pany which generously promised her at least five and a half per cent. 
Had it been for herself she would have cared but little, but for her 
boys she was in haste to grow rich. And you “might talk till you 
were black in the face” if you chose to persist in the advent of such 
a highly unbecoming catastrophe, but you could not have persuaded 
Miss Hermione that she had acted otherwise than with the wisdom 
of Solomon ! 

All went merrily enough for a few years, and then in a round- 
about way Miss Hermione made a discovery. Somehow or other it 
came to her ears that Jasper Goring, her special favourite, had set 
his hopes on becoming a doctor until his father’s death had over- 
thrown all his prospects. He had bravely put aside his dreams and 
set his shoulder to the family wheel, and never spoke now of the 
plans which he had no means to carry out, but the wear and tear of 
disappointment and uncongenial work had told heavily upon him. 

The two good Samaritans laid their heads together, and then Miss 
Hermione determined to sell out her shares in the benevolent com- 
pany, and to place the money at the young man’s disposal at once. 
Why should he wait till she was dead, and his best strength and 
energy exhausted, for the chance that would be the making of him ? 

“TI should feel as if every day that I lived I was doing him an 
injury,” she said, looking so frail and old as she spoke, that Miss 
Priscilla was seized with a sudden panic. 

So the lawyers were written to and instructed to proceed accordingly, 
and Miss Hermione wrote, and posted with her own trembling hands, 
a most characteristic letter to young Goring, in which she besought 
him as a special favour, not to refuse the gift that her whole heart 
was set on bestowing. It was rather a Quixotic scheme altogether, but 
there zs some heavenly arithmetic in this world after all. 

She was very tired after the important missive was despatched, and 
went to bed early that evening. She had been ailing slightly all the 
winter, and the doctor had tried to warn Miss Priscilla that he feared 
her constitution was breaking up. So that it happened that the latter 
was sitting alone by the fire with Simonides upon her knee, thinking 
sadly enough of his words, when Phoebe came in with the evening post. 
There was nothing for Miss Hermione, but a long letter from their man 
of business directed to herself. 
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Of course you know what had happened! It was what always 
does happen to these unworldly companies, give them time enough. 
it had gone to smash at last, carrying with it all Miss Hermione’s hopes 
and Jasper Goring’s prospects ; and nobody would be the better for it 
—except the promoters! Mr. Merrifield had feared to write direct 
to his client, knowing that she had been ill, and so sent the bad 
tidings to her cousin. She would not be the heaviest loser, he 
said, having fortunately her own income secured, while it would 
take the very bread out of the children’s mouths in many a ruined 
family. 

How long she sat there with that letter in her lap Miss Priscilla 
never knew. Like a lightning flash as she read the words there came 
before her mind the one remedy. Could anyone find the heart to 
blame her that her whole soul seemed to cry out “ not this way, not 
this?” Is it not rather by realising how dear, how closely knitted 
into the very fibres of her most sacred religious feelings, were those 
old dreams of hers, that we can most nearly comprehend the magni- 
tude of the sacrifice that would yet be so surely accomplished? It 
was not merely the overthrowal of her hopes that so sorely troubled 
her. With it was mixed a dread which might not have disturbed 
a less sensitive conscience. ‘ Will a man rob God?” so the doubt 
tortured her, but she fought her way to the light at last. Was it 
minutes or hours, she wondered, before she got up and with strangely 
faltering step made her way to her writing-table, and took from a 
drawer her account-book. She had had more to lay by than her 
cousin, and in spite of her smaller dividends, she found she had just 
the same amount as that which the cruel company had swallowed in 
its ravenous maw. Just enough—and only fifty pounds beside. She 
knew very little of Jasper Goring ; for all she could tell he might 
make ducks and drakes of the money. It was not of him she was 
thinking—but of Hermione, weak, suffering and old, and with her 
heart’s desire for a second time frustrated. 

“If any provide not . . . for those of his own house,” she said 
half aloud, with a sad little smile—well, it would be an odd way of 
“converting the heathen” to become an infidel oneself ! 

To some minds there is no going back—no parleying with doubt, 
when once the truth is recognised. ‘The money would be no free-will 
offering now, it would be corban, and bring no blessing with it. And 
after all there was still a little, and she might be able to save a little 
more ; for surely He who had condescended to work a miracle with 
the two loaves and a few small fishes, would not refuse any gift, 
however unworthy, which was brought to Him in clean hands. So 
Miss Priscilla locked up the drawer again, and put the tell-tale letter 
in the fire, and calling the maids to prayers, went to bed afterwards 
as if nothing had happened. 

A day or two after, the lawyer himself ran down, to talk things over 
and see what could be done. Miss Hermione was less well than 
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usual even, and she made no difficulties when Miss Priscilla insisted 
on seeing Mr. Merrifield alone. ‘ He is coming about a little matter 
of mine,” said this benevolent schemer, almost trembling at her ex- 
cellent acting. But in truth it need not be very good to deceive the 
unsuspicious Miss Hermione. She rarely read the newspapers and 
had boundless faith in her beloved company, so she only nodded and 
smiled, and fell to dreamily wondering for the thousandth time what 
Jasper would say to her letter. Having shut the doors of the tiny 
dining-room most securely, Miss Priscilla sat down to wait until Mr. 
Merrifield’s wrath at those “ rascally directors” should have to some 
extent exhausted itself. When he stopped, not for want of indignation, 
but for sheer want of breath, the old lady seized her opportunity, and 
very simply and quietly told him what was to be done. ‘Then the 
storm raged anew with fresh violence. ‘Take her money to carry 
out Miss Hermione’s scheme? Never! Much as he cared for both 
his old friends and clients, nothing should induce him to consent to 
such a monstrous piece of injustice!” But Miss Priscilla could be 
obstinate too, and gained the day by merely and persistently holding 
her tongue. 

At last the good man’s flow of eloquence was silenced and borne 
down by that mute, steady persistence, and finally, and very sulkily, 
he consented to let Miss Priscilla do what she liked with her own. 
“But you'll let me talk it over with Miss Hermione first ?” he said, as 
he gathered his papers together. 

It was Miss Priscilla’s turn to get angry now, and her blue eyes 
flashed quite ominously. “ If you ever dare to breathe a word to her I 
could never forgive you !” she exclaimed almost passionately. ‘“ This 
is strictly private between ourselves. How little you know of her, of 
either of them, if you think they would consent if they found out the 
truth. And the shock of it all would simply kill Hermione.” 

Mr. Merrifield was quite alarmed, both at her indignation and the 
tears of distress that he actually saw shining in her eyes, and hastily 
endeavoured to smooth things down again. Her wrath was but 
evanescent, and she laughed at herself and him; but still she seemed 
very anxious to get him safely away, and would only permit him the 
briefest peep at the invalid, smiling from her sofa. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” ejaculated the good man, as he drove off to 
the station, after a ¢é¢e-a-¢éte dinner with Miss Priscilla. And then he 
fell to wondering what sort of world this would be, if all the people in 
it were like the Misses Ravenshurst ; one thing was clear, there would 
be but very few lawyers needed, and that was an embarrassing 
reflection. 

Matters were not arranged without some difficulty. Jasper Goring, 
like the rest of the world, had heard of the failure of the Benevolent 
Company, and knew that Miss Hermione wasa shareholder. Whether 
it was that he pressed Mr. Merrifield too hard, or that that gentleman, 
in an accidentally-done-on-purpose, happened to let the cat out of his 
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professional bag, seems hard to say. Nevertheless when, on the 

lowing Sunday, a tall broad-shouldered young fellow came swinging 
along the Strand, and almost blocked up the little drawing-room while 
he poured out his thanks to Miss Hermione, there was certainly a 
very odd expression in his face as he looked from her to Miss Priscilla. 
To the invalid it was a delightful Sunday. She was charmed to show 
off Arthur’s son to her cousin, and his grateful words could not but 
rejoice her heart. He persisted in regarding the gift as a loan, 
until he saw how keenly this distressed her, and then he generously 
held his peace, though he was none the less resolved in his own 
mind. 

“ Why will you refuse me a pleasure which you would never think 
of disputing if I were dead?” she said plaintively ; and after that he 
said no more. ‘To her he talked of all his plans, of the success that 
he should one day hope to win, of the good that he trusted he might 
be allowed to do. ‘To Miss Priscilla he spoke but little, only 
regarding her with that wistful anxious look, which served to keep her 
on tenter-hooks. Just before he left, he found himself alone with 
Miss Priscilla in the dainty fire-lit room. He was standing on the 
hearthrug, towering above her. Suddenly he laid two strong brown 
hands very gently upon her shoulders, and looked steadily into her 
face with his honest, troubled, grey eyes. ‘Then he stooped quickly, 
and taking one of the thin withered old hands in his, he raised it 
reverently to his lips, and then gently releasing it, he turned and 
went silently away. 

“As if I had been a Queen!” thought the bewildered old lady. 
** What—what can that wicked man have let him find out?” 

“What are angels like, brother Jasper?” asked his little sister, 
as she sat nestling on his knee the following evening. ‘ What are 
they like? Have you ever seen one?” She was puzzling her small 
brains about yesterday’s sermon. 

“Yes, I have seen one,” said the young man rousing himself from 
his reverie ; “two, in fact. Both had grey hair, and one of them had 
lavender cap-strings. But no one knew that they were angels—people 
are such fools ! ” 

They were quite alone, and little Sybil had no means of contravening 
this remarkable statement, though it wrought inextricable confusion in 
her impressions as to the heavenly hosts. * 

After that Sunday Miss Priscilla had but little time to think of 
Jasper Goring. Miss Hermione became seriously ill. All the winter 
she failed gradually, and when the first snowdrops were peeping out 
in the little garden she passed softly away in her sleep: so peacefully 


* Many years afterwards, when Dr. Goring was a rising and successful 
man, one of our great missionary societies received from him a cheque for 
the exact amount of the “gift of the angels”; but the name of the donor 
was not his own but that of Miss Priscilla Ravenshurst, for whom, the 
sender said, he had been permitted to act as steward. 
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that those who watched her could not tell the exact moment when 
she 
“ Changed this life for a better.” 


To the very last she talked joyfully and thankfully of the scheme 
which she had been permitted to carry out, and Jasper’s letters 
telling of his life and work were her great delight. 

“What a comfort it must be to you,” she said to her cousin one 
day, “to think that the Company haven’t got that little bit of money 
still! You were always so distrustful, you know, about it! It’s the 
only thing that ever made you unjust to anyone; and you see it 
was all right.” 

She laughed feebly, as Miss Priscilla answered, “ Yes, it is all 
right,” and turned her head quickly aside that she might not see the 
fast-springing tears. 

They laid her to rest in the quiet, wave-washed churchyard, and 
covered her grave with early flowers. ‘There was scarcely a creature 
in ‘T'rentholme whose eyes were dry the day that Miss Hermione was 
buried. Underneath the turf where as soon as the spring came the 
cheery little daisies would be growing, they laid away also the larger 
half of Miss Priscilla’s life. When she came back to the empty 
solitary house and took the purring Simonides in her arms, .her 
strength seemed to go from her. For the first time she broke down, 
and burst into the bitter tearless crying of pained old age. She was 
a little ill after that, and perhaps that served to soften the first hard, 
inevitable break. Jasper, who had come down for the funeral, 
stayed with her as long as he dared. Keziah and Phoebe nursed and 
cosseted her, while Simonides tried his infallible cure of rubbing his 
sleek head against her tired hands. Everyone, from the Rector down 
to old Hardy, the crippled boatman, came anxiously to the Creek, 
with books and fruit and flowers, and kindly messages, so that there 
was no lack of such help as sympathy can give; and Miss Priscilla 
received it all gratefully and humbly, wondering why people should 
be so kind. 

And when the April sun began to twinkle through the showers, and 
to hang his rainbows of hope in the changing skies, she took heart of 
grace again, and went to and fro on her kindly errands much as 
before. It is one of the blessed necessities of gentle deeds that they 
must act and re-act on giver and receiver alike, in unforeseen ways, 
for the circles of good are ever-widening. It is difficult to imagine 
what Miss Priscilla’s life would have been now, without the new 
interests of Jasper’s career and the tender solicitude that the young 
man always showed towards her. ‘They kept their secret loyally, with 
a loving chivalry for the dead; but more and more did the lonely 
survivor learn to lean on that steadfast, manly strength that was ever 
at her service when she needed it. ‘To the child Sybil, the cottage 
at the Creek became a veritable fairyland; a world full of lovely 
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and exciting events which altogether transcended her small London 
experiences. 

There is little more to tell of those peaceful days, those quiet, 
uneventful years that followed. But when Sybil was growing up into 
bright girlhood, and Jasper and his young wife were making their 
first home together, she whom they clung to with such grateful 
affection passed suddenly from them. Quite quietly, and without any 
previous sickness—-as she sat in her easy chair looking out at the 
sunset, the Angel of Life lifted the latch of the door of Miss 
Priscilla’s house, and called the bright, brave spirit forth into the land 
beyond the sun. She lies at rest by Miss Hermione’s side in the little 
sea-girt churchyard. You can see their names, if you will, on the 
marble cross above them; but their memorial is written in something 
more enduring than any perishing stone. Surely it is lives like these 
that in ever-abiding loveliness 


Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


—_—_—_—— oc O(a 0 


LOVE SONG. 


WHEN the green and gold of spring on the mantle of the world 
By the hand of May is broidered, and sweet primroses are 
born ; 
When the laughter of the sunshine warms the bladed grass, 
impearled 
With the transient tears of morn: 


You and I will wander forth where the merry stream runs free, 
And the hyacinth’s sweet chimes ring o’er the lyre-strings of 
love : 
While the snow-soft, rosy blossoms of the rustling chestnut tree 
Shall drop o’er us from above. 


Hand in hand atween the boughs, hand in hand through bush 
and brake, 
In the kingdom of the springtime we will roam the live-long 
hours : 
Where nor care’s chill hand shall touch us, nor death’s dusky 
pennons shake, 
When the world is drest with flow’rs. 


LaurA G. ACKROYD. 

















A BIRD LYRIC. 


“Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen, then, as I am listening now.” 


S° sang Shelley in his great bird-song, and such in substance has 
been the homage which the race of feathered singers has ever 
received from the pen of the world’s song-birds. 

From the day when the Saxon minstrel-poet saw in a sparrow’s 
flight through the lighted banqueting-hall an emblem of man’s 
journey through time, even to the present day, poets have universally 
recognised an inner meaning in a bird’s life and song, and have 
striven to translate it to their fellow men. 

This appreciation of birds and their songs is common to the poets 
of all nations who possess singing-birds ; yet perhaps no country can 
rival England in the number and beauty of her bird-lyrics. 

The songsters which have appealed most strongly to our poets are 
those two unequalled warblers, hesperus, the skylark, and the 
nightingale, ‘Sister of love-lorn poets, Philomel,” and perhaps the 
best illustrations of songs dedicated to them are the verses of Shelley 
and Wordsworth addressed to the skylark, and the odes of Milton 
and Keats to the nightingale. 

Each poet perceived some, until then undiscovered, trait in the 
bird in whose honour he wrote: to Wordsworth the skylark was 


“Type of the wise who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home,” 


while in the same bird Shelley recognises a spirit akin to his own: 


“A poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wraught 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heedeth not.” 


Again, to Milton the nightingale’s “liquid notes,” 


“First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love ;” 


while the self-same song wafts Keats to a dream-clad life in which 
his own and mankind’s sorrows are left far behind. 

It might be interesting to pursue still further the analysis of those 
four lyrics, and, in so doing, we should probably find in each case 
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that not only does the poet, by dint of his capacity for sympathy, 
recognise much of his own individuality in the bird of whom he 
writes, but that his very temperament absorbs so much from the 
melody to which he listens as to make him, and _ him alone, the fittest 
channel to convey that phase of the melody to mankind. 

But our attention must mainly be directed to the last-mentioned, 
and perhaps the most perfect and unapproachable, of this quartette of 
bird-lyrics, Keats’ ‘Ode to a nightingale.” And first then as to the 
actual history of the poem. 

In his friend’s garden at Hampstead Keats would hear in the 
spring evenings 

“. , . . those wakeful birds 
Burst forth in choral minstrelsy.’—Coleridge. 


and on an April morning in 1819, beneath the blossom-laden branches 
of a plum-tree, he wrote down in one of his most lovely odes the 
thoughts which their voices had stirred within him. 

As he listened for the first time to “the song of night’s sweet bird,” 
the poet, whose short life had been spent amidst town sights and 
sounds, might have recalled Coleridge’s lines to the nightingale : 


“ How many bards, in city garret pent, 
While at their window they with downward eye 
Mark the faint lamp-beam on the kennell’d mud, 
And listen to the drowsy cry of watchmen, 
(Those hoarse, unfeathered nightingales of time !) 
How many wretched bards address thy name :” 


and with Coleridge he might perhaps have exultantly exclaimed— 


“ But I do hear thee, and the high bough mark 
Within whose mild, moon-mellow’d foliage hid 
Thou warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains.” 


As I write, my fancy wings me back to an April night when, for the 
first time, I too heard the song of the bird who “ feeds the heart of 
the night with fire,” and a vivid picture is presented to my mind. 

It is the lovely evening of an almost perfect spring day ; the young 
moon is gazing tenderly on an old-fashioned south-country garden, 


“And not a cloud her beauty mars, 
For she has kissed them all to stars.”—Garnetz. 


All Nature seemed at peace and asleep; the peacocks had hushed 
their unmusical voices and now their dark forms, as they roosted in 
the trees, stood out in striking contrast against the sky, while only 
the faintest breeze, laden with the scent of hawthorn and lilac, rustled 
amidst the tender leaves. 

I had been standing in the porch enjoying the peacefulness of the 
night, and was just re-entering the house when a slight sound was 
heard. My attention was riveted at once, for 
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“tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music.”—Coleridge. 


Once I had dared to think that a touch of romance in the circum- 
stances of those listening to the bird had given to the nightingale its 
fame ; but this, and all similar theories, were now for ever dispelled, 
and I could realise that in the surpassing sweetness of his song, in the 
immense compass of his voice and the number of distinct notes, lay 
the nightingale’s appeal to so many and such varied emotions. 

As I listened, the song, which singly seemed indeed to “ Satiate the 
hungry dark with melody,” was re-echoed from neighbouring wood and 
thicket, and a veritable chorus of nightingales took up the strain. 


“They answer and provoke each other’s songs 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug-jug, 
And one lone piping sound more sweet than all.”—Coleridge. 


With the melody came a flood of old-world thoughts, for I was 
standing on a spot alive with historic associations; the immediate 
neighbourhood told of Roman times. Athelney, the refuge of Sdxon 
Alfred, was near; below, like an inland sea, the vast plain of Sedge- 
moor stretched its level course, while far in the distance loomed 
the Tor of legend-famous Glastonbury. 

Amidst such surroundings the wealth of melody could not fail to 
awaken a corresponding wealth of thought ; but even now 


“the plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision or a waking-dream?” 
To return to the ode whose subject caused this digression. 

The poem opens with a description of that mood which comes over 
most of us in moments of intense enjoyment—an unintelligible mood, 
as of pain lulled by some powerful narcotic to the borderland of 
forgetfulness. 

George Eliot says in ‘ Romola’: “ While we are still in our youth, 
there can always come in our early waking, moments when mere 
passive existence is itself a Lethe, when the exquisiteness of subtle, 
indefinite sensation creates a bliss which is without memory and 
without desire.” Some mood akin to this seems to steal over the poet 
as he opens the ode with the lines, 


“My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense-as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethewards had sunk.” 
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But note, it is only “ Lethewards,” only to the brink of Lethe, the 
river of oblivion, that the poet wanders ; another moment and he has 
plunged into its companion-stream, Eunoé, the river of remembrance, 
and now, more than ever, is he keenly alive to his surroundings. 

He immediately disclaims all idea of envy of the nightingale’s 
happy lot; nay, rather he enters so completely into the feelings of 
the “light-winged Dryad of the trees” that he seems almost “too 
happy ” in its happiness. 

To Keats, as to Coleridge, the nightingale was no bird of sadness ; 

““*A melancholy bird?’ he too would have exclaimed. 
‘Oh, idle thought ! 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 


But some night-wandering man whose heart was pierced 


With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 
* * * * * 


(And so, poor wretch! filled all things with himself) 


First named these notes a melancholy strain. 
* * * * * 


We may not so profane 
Nature’s' sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! ’Tis the merry nightingale.’” 
The poet longs to follow his bird to its leafy home, and in a stanza 
breathing all the luxuriance of the southern vineyards which he had 
never seen, he calls for a draught of magic nectar, for wine from the 
sacred fountain of Pegasus, which shall bear him away beneath its 
spell and merge his identity in that of the songster. 
And what will he gain by thus losing his human personality and 
accompanying the nightingale “into the forest dim?” 
In imagination his eye rests upon the mighty city, so near and yet 
so far away ; he sees, 


“The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan. 
* * * * * 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs.” 


Worse than all, he realises that here Love and Beauty are but 
transient, and in the fulness of his sympathy he recognises that the 
secret of the nightingale’s joy lies in his unconsciousness of sorrow 
and his ignorance of the Future, and therefore it is that he longs to 
lull to slumber his own knowledge of pain and grief: 


“With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee ; 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew Love’s sad saticty. 
Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream?” 
Shelley. 
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If in this prosaic world the nectar-spell be denied him, to the poet 
there is always open another and a swifter course to the realms of 
Fancy : 


“*T will fly to thee,’ he cries, 
‘Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy.’” 


and no sooner is the determination taken than the poet is in 
imagination with 


“The nightingale, up-perched high 
And cloister’d among cool and bunchéd leaves.” 


Swinburne says, “Keats has indeed a divine magic of language 
applied to nature; here he is unapproachable; this is his throne, 
and he may bid all kings of song come bow to it,” and in no passage 
is this claim more fully established than in the next few lines of 
the ode. 

Let us pause for a moment to look on the scene which is there so 
vividly painted. 

The night is as yet young ; the moon, whose beauty Keats so often 
and so exquisitely describes, “Cluster’d around by all her starry fays,” 
now, as he says in another poem, 


“ Unobserved, steals unto her throne, 
And there she sits, most meek and most alone, 
i, 4 with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life.” 

But though her light does not penetrate the “embalmed darkness ” 
of the thicket in which the poet imagines himself, yet he can guess 
how she is shining on the flowers below, illumining the hawthorn, the 
“ dewy eglantine,” and the budding musk-rose with a weird radiance 
and clothing with new beauty the “ Fast-fading violets cover’d up in 
leaves.” He strains his ear and seems to catch a faint accompaniment 
to the nightingale’s song in the murmur of flies in the still night-air. 

All, all is at peace and beautiful; and closely allied with this view 
of nature comes to the poet the thought of death: 


“ Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death. 
Ld * * 


* * 


Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy!” 


Doubly welcome as the solution of all life’s riddles is the idea of 
death, but to Keats it is no morbid shrinking from life’s duties and 
responsibilities, and linked on to the thought of death comes that of 
immortality. 

No longer does the poet listen to the song of one particular 
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nightingale ; its individuality is lost in the idea of the bird as typical 
of its race, and in this connection it is addressed as “ Immortal Bird.” 

To contrast the permanence of the song-bird’s existence, regarded 
in this light—as a race—with the transitoriness of the individual 
human life is but a step, though perhaps not a logically faultless one, 
and thus viewed the nightingale’s song becomes to Keats— 


“The self-same song that found a path 

Thro’ the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn: 

The same that oft-times hath 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
“ Forlorn!”—the word strikes a dull, cold knell upon the poet’s 
heart ; he catches up the expression abruptly, as in stanza three he 
had caught up and accentuated the “fade away” of the previous 
verse, and the sudden change of tone and mood recalls—what [ 
cannot help thinking must have prompted it—-the change of note in 
the nightingale’s song from the trill of exuberant joy to the long, low, 
questioning note, “the one lone piping sound moré sweet than all.” 
But the spell is broken; something has disturbed the song, and 
though fancy may paint a landscape with glowing colours, she cannot 
conjure up a bird who, 


“, .. . sitting far apart, 
Tells to his listening mate within the nest 
The wonder of his star-entranced heart 
Till all the wakened woodlands laugh and thrill.” 
Charles Kingsley. 


Yes, the spell is broken; the “ plaintive anthem” dies away in the 


distance and with the cessation of the song the poet returns to the 
consciousness of daily life, to the reality of the problems and 
difficulties to be faced—stronger to combat them for the hopes with 
which the song has inspired him—richer in the undying memory of 
that wondrous melody, 
“Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music: does he wake or sleep?” 
Such, in faint outline, are some of the thoughts which the “ Ode to a 
Nightingale ” seems to suggest. 























‘¢ SUDDENLY I SAW HIM SLIP SOMETHING FROM A PAPER INTO ONE 
OF THE GLASSES.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MR. TUCK’S FRIGHT. 


Blinc churchyard was gradually emptying itself of a mass of human 

beings, for two funerals had taken place there ; two bodies had 
been consigned to their parent earth till the grave should yield up its 
dead. One was that of the rector of the place, a man of years and 
sorrow ; the other that of a young and lovely woman; and it was in 
the last that the attraction lay. 

A gentleman who had attended the funeral of the rector made his 
way, as the mob dispersed, towards the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chavasse, the parents of the ill-fated young lady just interred. It was 
Mr. Ailsa. He had been called in to Mrs. Chavasse ; for the fearful 
shock of her daughter’s death had brought on an attack of paralysis. 
‘The medical men had no fears for her life, but they knew she would 
remain a paralysed cripple ; that she had suddenly passed from a gay, 
middle-aged matron, to a miserable, decrepit old woman. 

As Mr. Ailsa was passing down the stairs from her chamber, a door 
was pushed open, his hand was grasped, and he was pulled into the 
darkened parlour. It was by Mr. Chavasse, who tried to speak, but 
failed, and, sitting down, sobbed like a child. It was the first time 
they had met for years; for, since Ailsa’s return, Mr. Chavasse had 
been away in Scotland, examining into some agricultural improve- 
ments, with the Earl of Eastbury, to whom he was land-steward. ‘The 
news of his daughter’s death had brought him home. 

“Oh, Ailsa, my dear friend, could you not have saved her?” 

“T was not her attendant,” was Mr. Ailsa’s reply. “Mr. Rice 
and Dr. Wilson no doubt did all they could ; not to speak of her 
husband.” 

“Ts it true that she was recovering? I know nothing. I only 
reached here in time for the funeral, and my wife is not in a state to 
give me particulars, even if she knows them.” 

“T hear that she was getting well. She had been ill, as you are 
probably aware, but had recovered so far as to be out of danger.” 

“ Entirely so?” 

“ As Mr. Rice tells me.” 

** And then she was taken suddenly with convulsions.” 
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Mr. Ailsa nodded. 
“And died. As the other wives had died.” 

Mr. Ailsa sat silent. 

“Did you ever hear of three wives, the wives of one man, having 
been thus attacked ? Did you ever hear of so strange a coincidence ?” 

“Not to my recollection.” 

“ And that when they were recovering, as they all were, that they 
should suddenly die of convulsions ?” 

Mr. Ailsa looked distressed. 

“Do you know,” added Mr. Chavasse, lowering his voice, “ the 
thought crossed my mind this morning to stop the funeral. But 
somehow I shrank from the hubbub it would have caused: and my 
grief had such full hold upon me. I said to myself, If I do cause an 
inquiry, it will not bring my child back to life.” 

“Very true,” murmured Mr. Ailsa. 

‘Had I arrived yesterday, perhaps I should have entered upon it; 
I am sure I should, had I been here when she died. Speak your 
thoughts, Ailsa, between ourselves ; see you no cause for suspicion ?” 

“JT do not like to answer your question,” replied Mr. Ailsa. 
“*Castonel is no personal friend of mine ; I have never spoken to him: 
but we professional men are not fond of encouraging reflections upon 
each other.” 

“‘ Have you heard of that business at Thomas Shipley’s, about the 
child dying in the strange manner it did ?” 

“Mrs, Ailsa has heard the particulars from Mary; and Dame 
Vaughan seized upon me the other day, and spoke of them.” 

“Well, was not that a suspicious thing ?” 

“T think it was a very extraordinary one. But the medicine was 
made up, and sent, by Mr. Rice, not by Mr. Castonel.” 

“ The fact is this, Ailsa. Each event, each death, taken by itself, 
would give rise to no suspicion; but when you come to add them 
together, and look upon them collectively, it is then the mind is 
staggered. I wish,” added Mr. Chavasse, musingly, “I knew the full 
particulars of my child’s death: the details, as they took place.” 
“You surely can learn them from Mr. Castonel.” 

“Would he tell them ? ” 

“Yes, If he be an innocent man.” 

“If! Do you know,” whispered Mr. Chavasse, “that they groaned 
and hissed him in the churchyard to-day, calling him poisoner?” 
“Nol” 

“They did. What a fool I was,” he continued, wringing his hands, 
“ever to let her have Castonel! It was my wife worried me into it. 
Ailsa, I must get at the particulars of her death-bed. I shall not 
rest until I do. If Castonel will not furnish them, I’ll ask them of 
Mrs. Muff.” 

Mr. Chavasse remained irresolute all the day. At sunset he stole 
through the twilight to the house of his son-in-law. But Mr. Castonel 
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had also stolen out somewhere, under cover of the night. ‘The 
faithful upper servant and housekeeper of a// the Mrs. Castonels came 
to him in the dining-room, and the two sat down and sobbed 
together. 

“What did she die of ?” groaned Mr. Chavasse. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Muff, “I know no more than you. When she 
went to bed she was as well as I was, and ten times merrier, talking 
about a new cap she had ordered, and the visitors she would see on 
the morrow. That was about half-past nine, and by eleven we were 
all in bed in the house. In the middle of the night—if you killed 
me, I couldn’t tell you the time, for in my flurry I never looked, but 
it may have been about two—their bedroom bell, the one which is 
hung by John’s door on the top landing, in case Mr. Castonel is 
called out and wants him in the night, rang out such a dreadful peal, 
loud and long, as brought us all out of our rooms; and master was 
shouting from his chamber. ‘The others stopped to put a few things 
on, but I ran down in my night-clothes. Sir, in ten minutes Mrs. 
Castonel was dead.” 

“How did she seem when you got to her? Howdid she look?” 

“She was writhing on the bed in awful agony, screaming and 
flinging her arms about. Mr. Castonel called it convulsions. I 
suppose it was. It was just as the other two poor young ladies went 
off. He was in a terrible state, and threw himself on the body 
afterwards, and sobbed as if his heart would break.” 

“Did she take anything in the night ?” 

“Nothing, except some barley-water. She had drunk that, for the 
glass was empty.” 

“Mrs. Muff,” he whispered, taking her hand with a beseeching 
look, “‘ do you feel that there has always been fair play ?” 

“The merciful goodness knows, sir. I can’t help asking myself all 
sorts of ugly questions, and then I am vexed at doing it. I know 
one thing; that it’s an unlucky house, and as soon as to-morrow 
comes I take myself out of it. I could not stay. Mr. Castonel owes 
me three months’ wages, and if he says I have no right to them, for 
leaving without warning, why he must keep them. Hannah, neither, 
won't stay. I had hard work to make her remain for the funeral.” 

“You saw them all after death. How did they look?” 

“T saw them all, and noticed nothing extraordinary. But Mr. 
Castonel had the coffins screwed down quickly.” 

“Has anything ever happened to excite your suspicions ?” 

“T cannot say it has. Though one circumstance has been much 
in my mind the last few days. The evening of the death of the first 
Mrs. Castonel, I and Hannah were seated in the kitchen when we 
heard a noise in the laboratory. I went to see, and there was Mr. 
Castonel, who must have stolen downstairs and gone in without 
noise. He had let fall one of the little drawers, and I saw a phial 
and a paper or two on the floor. He was in a fierce rage with me 
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for locking in. But the curious part is, that he had always passed 
off that drawer for a dummy drawer.” 

Mr. Chavasse did not speak. He listened eagerly. 

“And on the night of your poor daughter’s death, sir, he had got 
that same drawer out again. John went in, and saw him with it, and 
Mr. Castonel—to use the lad’s words—howled at him and chivied 
him back again. ‘What an odd thing it is, Mrs. Muff,’ said he to 
me, that same evening, ‘that I should always have took that drawer 
for a sham!’” 

“Did you notice him at the drawer when his second wife died, 
poor Ellen Leicester ?” 

“No. But he may have gone to it every day of his life without my 
seeing him. ‘The curious point is, that he should have been seen at 
it on these two particular nights, and by neither of us at any other 
time. Oh, sir, whether it has been bad luck, or whether it has been 
anything worse, what a mercy if this man had never come near 
Ebury!” 

“Tt would have been a mercy indeed,” echoed poor Mr. Chavasse. 


On the following afternoon John was in the laboratory, when Mr. 
Rice and Mr. ‘Tuck came in. 

“Here’s a pretty state of things,” exclaimed the tiger. “ Mother 
Muff’s gone off, and Hannah’s gone off, leaving me, and master, and 
Ralph in the house, to do the work for ourselves.” 

“ Gone off!” echoed Mr Rice. “ What for?” 

“ You must ask ’em that,” returned the tiger. ‘‘ Hannah said the 
house smelt of poison.” 

“Psha!” exclaimed Mr. Rice. ‘Go with this mixture to Mrs. 
Major Acre’s.” 

“JT tell you what,” cried little Tuck, as John went out, “Mr. 
Castonel will find it no pleasant matter. It must be a dreadful cut-up 
to the feelings to have an inquiry pending whether you have not 
carried on a wholesale system of poisoning.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Mr. Rice, staring at him. 

“Chavasse is bent on an inquiry. He has taken some suspicion in 
his head, about foul play. So the body is to come up, and an inquest 
to be held.” 

“Mrs. Castonel’s body ?” cried Mr. Rice, quickly. “ Nonsense!” 

“Mrs. Castonel the third. And if they find anything queer, Mrs. 
Castonel the second, and Mrs. Castonel the first, will follow. While 
they are about it, too, they may disinter that child of Mary Shipley’s.” 

“Where did you hear all this?” demanded Mr. Rice, in- 
credulously. 

“Oh, I heard it. Mr. Chavasse was wavering over it yesterday, 
but he has been at the Hall to-day, and laid his suspicions and 
information before Squire Hardwick. I say, you see this set of 
drawers ?” 
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“Well?” resumed Mr. Rice, casting up his eyes. 

“There’s something up, about that top one being a secret drawer 
and not a dummy ; and they say it has got something inside it that 
won’t do to be looked at.” 

“T do not believe it is a drawer,” observed Mr. Rice. “I never 
knew it was.” 

“Nor I,” rejoined little Tuck. ‘“ Hand me thesteps, will you. [ll 
have a look.” 

“Let the steps alone, and the drawer too,” said Mr. Rice. 
“Whether it’s wrong or right, we need not draw ourselves into the 
affair. Better keep out of it.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right. What do you think Mr. Francis 
Hardwick said ?” 

“T had rather not hear. How was old Flockaway ?” 

“My!” ejaculated little Tuck. ‘I never went. I forgot it.” 

“Then Til go now. I suppose this gossip put it out of your 
head.” 

“It did. I say though, Rice, isn’t it a horrid go for Castonel ? ” 

It must have been a “horrid go” for Mr. Castonel to hear this ; 
and hear it he did, for he was seated outside the open window. Had 
he placed himself there to listen? No one had ever known him to 
sit down on that bench before. 

Mr. Rice left the house, and Mr. Tuck cast his eyes on the drawers. 
He was a good-natured, harmless little fellow, but liked to indulge his 
curiosity. “Shall I look, or shall I not?” soliloquised he. “ ‘There’s 
an old proverb that says ‘ Discretion is the better part of valour.’ Oh, 
bother discretion! Here goes. ‘There’s nobody at home to see me.” 

He set the steps against the case of drawers, and mounted up, his 
eager hand outstretched. But at that moment a head and shoulders 
slowly rose before the window, and Mr. Tuck, in his fright, and the 
steps, nearly came down together. For it was Mr. Castonel. 

“Are you searching for anything?” equably demanded Mr. 
Castonel. 

“ Nothing, sir,” stammered Mr. ‘Tuck, putting up the steps very 
humbly. 

“Come out here,” said Mr. Castonel. 

Mr. Tuck went out. Had he been detected poisoning Mr. 
Castonel, he could hardly have felt more ashamed, more unjustifiably 
prying. Mr. Castonel made room for him on the bench beside him. 

“IT thought you were out, sir,” he awkwardly began. 

“No,” answered Mr. Castonel. ‘I sat down here an hour ago, 
and ”—he coughed—“ dropped asleep. Your voice, talking with Mr. 
Rice, awoke me.” 

“Oh, my heart!” groaned Mr. Tuck to himself, becoming very hot. 
“He must have heard all we said. Did you sir?” he asked aloud, 
following out his thoughts. 

“Did I what?” demanded Mr. Castonel, turning upon him his 
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sinister eye. He knew he had got him safe—that simple little Tuck 
was no match for him. 

“ Hear the—the-—stuff—that I and Rice were saying?” 

“‘T heard the stuff you were saying,” curtly rejoined Mr. Castonel. 

“Of course I ought not to have repeated it, sir; but it will be all 
over the village to-morrow, without me. I am very sorry for it.” 

“So am I,” responded Mr. Castonel. “Sorry that people should 
be such fools.” 

“ And I hope it will be cleared up,” added Mr. Tuck. 

“You do not believe there is anything to clear up, do you?” almost 
savagely retorted Mr. Castonel. 

“T meant the reports,” deprecated little Tuck. 

“But I ask you if you believe there can be anything to clear up?” 
repeated Mr. Castonel. 

“No, sir, not now that I am talking with you. I don’t know 
whether I believed it, or not, up at the Hall. I was struck all in a 
maze there.” 

“What brought you at the Hall?” 

“They sent for me.” 

“Who?” 

“Squire Hardwick. No; stop; I think it was Mr. Chavasse. Or 
the two together: I don’t know.” 

“What for ?” 

Mr. ‘Tuck hesitated. 

“JT am a wrongfully accused man,” burst forth Mr. Castonel. 
“ Even you were ready enough, but now, to accuse me to Rice. Who 
is it that is asking for a coroner’s inquest ?” 

“Mr. Chavasse.” 

“Upon what grounds. Speak up. Don’t equivocate.” 

“JT am not equivocating, sir,” cried little Tuck. “And as you 
heard what I said to Mr. Rice, you know the chief facts. But I don’t 
like to repeat these things to your face.” 

“‘] wish you to repeat them. I must know what they charge me 
with. An innocent man can listen to slander unmoved.” 

“ And you ave innocent!” cried Mr. Tuck, brightening up. 

“Innocent! Innocent of the death of my dear wives! I would 
have died to save them.” 

“Then I'll tell you all I did hear, sir,” answered simple, credulous 
little Tuck. “Mr. Chavasse has got something in his head about 
Mrs. your late wife.” 

“Got what? Speak out.” 

‘“* He says he wants to prove whether she came fairly by her death. 
Perhaps,” added Mr. Tuck, in a conciliating tone, for he did shrink 
from his present task—“ perhaps he fears something may have been 
given to her by mistake.” 

“No innuendoes,” was the rough answer. “I shan’t wince. He 
fears I may have poisoned her, that’s what it is.” 
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“Well,” warmly cried little Tuck, “ Z don’t fear it now.” 

“Who went to Francis Hardwick’s ? ” 

“Mr. Chavasse was there, and they had me up, and Mrs. Muff; 
and the Squire asked Mr. Ailsa to be present, that he might judge 
whether there were medical grounds to goupon. And Dame Vaughan 
came up r 

“Why did not Francis Hardwick have the whole parish up ?” 
angrily interrupted the surgeon. 

“* Dame Vaughan was not sent for. She went of her own accord. 
Mr. Chavasse had met her in the morning, and asked her something, 
and she went up. It was about those powders that she complained, 
when Mary Shipley’s child died. She had nothing to say about Mrs, 
Castonel. She vowed those powders were poison.” 

“Mr. Rice made them up and sent them, whatever they were.” 

“But Dame Vaughan said Mr. Castonel might have changed what 
Mr. Rice made up. She said, in fact, she’d almost be upon her oath 
he did, and that she had asked John, who said it was Mr. Castonel 
gave the powders into his hand, and that Mr. Rice was not present. 
Mr. Ailsa said he never heard a woman go on so, and the Squire 
threatened to turn her out of the justice-room unless she could be calm.” 

“ Did you hear her?” 

“Of course not. ‘They had us in, one at a time, to the justice- 
room—as the poor call it. ‘The Squire and Mr. Ailsa sat together at 
the table, and Mr. Chavasse sat on that low bench under the window, 
with his head bent on to his knees. Dame Vaughan has an awful 
tongue. She said she was an old fool; and, if she had not been one, 
the wickedness would have been brought to light at the time.” 

Mr. Castonel looked up sharply. “She is a fool. What did she 
mean P ” 

“Why, she said she gave the remaining four powders into your 
hands, after the baby died ; and let you take them into the yard, by 
yourself, at Shipley’s cottage, so that you had plenty of time to— 





(o———— 
“To what? Speak out, I say again.” 

“To walk off with the poison, and leave wholesome powders in its 
stead. She said, also P 

“Go on,” laughed Mr. Castonel, apparently quite at his ease. 
Much more so than his assistant, who spoke with frequent hesitation. 

“That you must have planted yourself purposely in the boy’s way, 
who went after you, so as to run down to Thomas Shipley’s and secure 
the poison, before Mr. Rice or anybody could come.” 

“ She’s a lady !” ironically uttered Mr. Castonel. 

“She is that,” responded little Tuck. ‘She protested she would 
dig the baby up with her own hands, without any spade, if the magis- 
trates would but go into the matter. Squire Hardwick told her it was 
quite an after consideration whether they went into it at all, and that it 
had nothing to do with the subject under notice.” 
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“T’'ll ‘dig’ her!” uttered Mr. Castonel. 
Muff?” 

“T don’t know what they asked her, but I believe she was 
cautious, and couldn’t or wouldn’t say, one way or the other, whether 
she suspected or not. Oh—and who else do you think came to the 
Hall?” 

“All Ebury, probably.” 

“Mrs. Leicester.” 

“Mrs. Leicester! Who next? What did she want?” 

“Mrs. Leicester, in her widow’s weeds. She was in there, ever so 
long, with Mr. Chavasse, and the Squire, and Ailsa. Mr. Chavasse 
had been to the rectory and had an interview with her in the morning, 
and she came up. We gathered that she objected to Ellen—to Mrs. 
Cas—to the remains of her daughter being disturbed, and that Squire 
Hardwick promised they should not be, unless the ends of justice 
peremptorily demanded it.” 

“What questions did they ask you?” 

“They asked me very few, because I had nothing to tell,” replied 
little Tuck. ‘When Mr. Chavasse found that I had not interfered 
with his daughter’s illness, in fact, had not seen her, he said he was 
sorry to have troubled me; that they ought to have had Mr. Rice up 
instead.” 

“ Have they written to the coroner?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. Squire Hardwick said the affair looked 
gravely suspicious, and that an inquest was indispensable. He said— 
shall I tell you what else he said, sir?” 

“Tell! Of course.” 

“His opinion was, that the fact of three young wives dying in so 
sudden and mysterious a manner afforded uncommon scope for 
doubt, even without the attendance of other suspicious circum- 
stances.” 

“What ‘other ?’” 

“That’s more than I can say. Unless he meant what that beldame, 
Dame Vaughan, set afloat.” 

“Tush!” scornfully retorted Mr, Castonel. And then he sat for 
some minutes in a reverie. Little Mr. ‘Tuck rose. 

“Do you want me any longer, sir? I have not had my tea.” 

“No,” said the surgeon. ‘“ Have you told all?” 

“ Every word, sir.” 

“What were you saying to Mr. Rice about that case of drawers?” 
returned Mr. Castonel, half turning his head towards the spot where 
they stood. 

“Oh, I forgot that; I did indeed. Some of them say that topmost 
drawer is not a 6g 

“ Don’t speak so vaguely. Who?” 

“Tm blest if I know who,” said Mr. Tuck, after considering. 
“They asked me, and I said I always took that topmost drawer to be 


“What did they ask Mrs, 
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a dummy, but they say it is not ; that there’s something inside it, and 
that you had it out the evenings that your wives died. Of course they 
meant to insinuate that—that———” 

“That I keep a subtle poison in it,” sneered Mr. Castonel, “ and 
have been dealing it out in doses. Any more?” 

“That is all, sir.” 

“Good. You need not say, outside, that you have told me this. 
I am glad I know who my enemies are.” 

*“*T will not say a word to any one, sir,” earnestly replied the little 
man. ‘“ You may rely upon me. Good evening.” 

Mr. Tuck departed. Mr. Castonel remained on the bench. As 
the former hastened up the street, thinking what an aspersed man the 
surgeon was, he encountered Mr. Ailsa. 

“Now I'll just ask the question,” thought he. “I’m sure if I can 
let Castonel know anything certain, it is what I ought to do, with so 
many against him. I say, sir,” quoth he aloud, “have they written 
to the coroner yet ?” 

“Not yet. Mr. Francis Hardwick wished to confer with a brother 
magistrate first. Mr. Chavasse did not consult him in his magisterial 
capacity, but as a friend. He——” 

“ Are you sure ?” interrupted Mr. ‘Tuck. 

“Quite sure. If any magistrate has to interfere, it will not ,be 
my brother-in-law: he is acting solely as Mr. Chavasse’s private 
friend.” 

“Perhaps it is not decided that there will be any inquest,” said Mr. 
Tuck, briskly. 

“Oh yes, that is decided ; Mr. Chavasse demands it. ‘The coroner 
will be written to to-morrow.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Ailsa, I do believe Castonel is as innocent as 
you or I.” 

“JT hope he is. It will be a most horrible blow to all parties 
interested, should the contrary be proved.” 

“He says he would have died to save his wives. Oh, he must be 
innocent.” 

“T heartily wish he may be. Good evening. I am on my way to 
see Mrs. Chavasse.” 

‘Will she get better?” 

“Better. But never well.” 

James Ailsa continued his way, and Mr. Tuck continued his. But 
suddenly he stopped and ruminated. 

“Suppose I go back, and tell Castonel at once! ‘That would be 
one grain of comfort. I know I should want a good many grains if I 
were in his shoes.” 

So he turned back to the house of Mr. Castonel. But instead of 
ringing at the front door, and bringing Mr. Castonel to open it, he 
walked round to the side of the house and tried the back garden 
door, which, as he knew, was occasionally left unlocked, though 
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against orders. It was open, and Mr. Tuck went in. Mr. Castonel 
was not on the bench then, and Mr. Tuck entered the house by the 
little door next the surgery. 

The first object he saw was Mr. Castonel, mounted on the very 
steps, as he had been, and in the very same place. And he held the 
“dummy ” drawer in one hand, and grasped some papers and a phial 
with the other. 

“ Hallo!” cried Mr. Castonel, dashing the papers and phial into 
it, and the drawer back into its place, as he rapidly descended, “ how 
did you get in? I heard you go away.” 

‘“‘T came in by the garden door.” 

“Who has done that? Who has dared to leave it unfastened ?” 
raved Mr. Castonel, with his awful glare. 

That glare had never yet been turned upon Mr. Tuck. He did 
not like it, and he confessed afterwards that he felt as if he would 
prefer to be safe outside the house, rather than alone in it with Mr. 
Castonel. He had the presence of mind (he called it so) to speak in 
a careless tone. 

“One of the servants, no doubt. Very stupid of them, for boys 
may get in and steal the gooseberries, little odds to them whether they 
are green or ripe. I came back to tell you, sir, that they have not 
written to the coroner. I met Mr. Ailsa as I left here, and put the 
question to him point blank, and he said they had not; so I thought 
you might like to know it. He told me something else too, that Mr. 
Chavasse did not formally lay a charge before Mr. Francis Hardwick, 
he only consulted him as a friend.” 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Castonel. 

“Mr. Ailsa supposes they will write to the coroner to-morrow,” 
added Mr. Tuck. “But to-day is one day, and to-morrow is 
another ; and before to-morrow comes they may change their mind, 
sir, and let the matter drop.” 

“They may write if they choose,” said Mr. Castonel; “I want no 
favour from them. I have been forcing that drawer out, Tuck,” he 
continued with a cough, “and find there’s a paper of magnesia in 
it, and some hartshorn in a phial. They must have been there for 
ages. Ever since the drawers were appropriated when I first came 
into the house.” 

“Then you never did have it out, as they say?” eagerly cried Mr. 
Tuck, 

“Not that I have any recollection of. I suppose its not being 
used must have caused the impression to get abroad that it was a 
dummy drawer. Had any curious person applied to me upon the 
point, I could have told them it was zo¢ a dummy.” 

“Tt looks like a dummy,” rejoined Mr. Tuck. “It has no knob 
and no lock to it, like the others. Why has it not?” 

“ How should I know why?” retorted Mr. Castonel. “I did not 
make the drawers.” 
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“Well, sir, good evening once more,” concluded little Tuck. “I 
thought you might like to hear that there’s nothing yet but smoke in 
the matter.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Brecu LODGE. 


A SMALL, but pretty cottage, built in the form of a lodge and 
so called, stood alone amidst trees, which nearly surrounded it, a 
whole grove of them, thick and lofty. Had the trees possessed 
human ears, they might have detected sounds, late that night, inside 
the cottage: unusual sounds of dispute, and then commotion, and 
then distress; and afterwards the outer door was flung open, and a 
woman-servant sprang out of it with a smothered shriek, took her 
way at utmost speed towards the village, and rang a loud peal at the 
lodgings of Mr. Rice. That gentleman was just on the point of 
stepping into bed. He turned to the window, opened it, and looked 
out in his night-shirt. 

“It’s here, isn’t it, that Mr. Castonel’s partner lives?” a woman 
breathlessly uttered. 

“That’s near enough. Yes. What’s wanted?” 

*Oh—I did not know you in the flurry, sir. Please to come this 
instant to Mr. Castonel. ‘There’s not a moment to lose.” 

“To Mr. Castonel! Where?” 

“He is down at Beech Lodge. Make haste, sir, or he may be 
dead before you come.” 

“ le dead! Mr. Castonel! What in the world is the matter 
with him ?” 

“Poison, I believe. Please to bring your remedies for it.” 

“Here ”—for she was striding away—‘“ what description of 
poison ?” 

“T can’t tell. You had better come and see, sir, instead of wasting 
time.” 

Full of consternation and alarm, Mr. Rice hurried on a few 
clothes carelessly, and rushed out only half dressed. He rang at 
Mr. Castonel’s. 

“Law bless us!” cried John in his surprise, as he flung open the 
door, “I didn’t expect you, sir; I thought it was master, I’m a 
sitting up for him.” 

Mr. Rice vouchsafed no answer, he was too hurried. He collected 
what he wanted from the surgery, and turned to the door again. 

“Do you know anything of master, sir, whether he ain’t a coming 
home ?” demanded the tiger, looking with curiosity at the signs of 
Mr. Rice’s hasty toilet and his equally hasty movements. 

“Your master is ill) He has been taken ill at Beech Lodge. 
Where’s Ralph?” 

“ He’s gone to bed, sir.” 
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“Call him up to mind the house, and you come after me down 
there. You may be useful.” 

Away sped Mr. Rice again. Just before he turned off to the fields, 
he met Mr. and Mrs. Ailsa, near to the gate of their own house, 
They were walking home from the Hall. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Mr. Ailsa. 

“T can’t stay to tell you,” was Mr. Rice’s hurried answer, without 
arresting his steps. ‘I fear Castonel has destroyed himself. One of 
those women has been up to me from Beech Lodge. He is there.” 

“T will go with you, I may be of service,” eagerly cried Mr. Ailsa. 
“How many more tragedies are we to have? Mary, my dear, can 
you run in alone ?” 

“Oh yes, yes, James, lose no time.” 

The two women—the young and handsome lady, about whom so 
much mystery had existed, and the woman-servant—were standing 
outside the Lodge, looking out for Mr. Rice, when the surgeons 
approached. 

“You are too late.” 

They did not know which spoke, they pressed on indoors. Mr. 
Rice half turned his head at a noise behind him. It was the tiger, 
galloping down. In the small sitting-room, stretched on the floor, 
between the table and the fireplace, was Mr. Castonel. Dead. 

The servant followed them into the room. Not so her mistress. 

“Too true!” uttered Mr. Rice; “he has committed suicide. 
What’s this ?” 

He was looking on the table. A decanter of wine and two glasses 
were there. One of the glasses was full, the other had been emptied. 
The woman was sobbing violently, and seemed to have lost all idea 
of caution or self-control. 

“T can’t say I ever liked him,” she said, “but it is horrible to see 
a man well one minute, and the next die before one’s eyes.” 

‘“* What has led to this ?” inquired Mr. Rice. 

“He came here about eight o’clock, and had a violent quarrel 
with my mistress. I heard bits of it, here and there.” 

“Well?” 

“It grew very bitter, and my mistress at length flew into a state of 
frenzy, and came to the door and called me in. That I might be a 
witness to her words, she said. I had never seen her in such a state 
before, nor anybody else, and she knelt down and swore a solemn 
oath that things should go on, in the way they had been going on, no 
longer, and that she would declare the truth to the world, and force 
him to acknowledge it, be the consequences what they might. ‘That 
calmed Mr. Castonel ; though, for the matter of that, he had not been 
so violent, but I think his cold sneers provoked her. He looked at 
her with a curious expression, and sat down on the sofa and seemed 
to be thinking. Then he told me to get the wine and some wine- 
glasses, and—-—” 
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“What are you saying?” interrupted a calm voice, and the mistress 
of the Lodge appeared. “Any information necessary for these 
gentlemen, I can give, myself.” 

The servant shrank from the room and began talking to John in 
the kitchen. The lady confronted the surgeons, keeping the table 
between herself and the body. 

“Can you do nothing for him?” 

“Nothing, I grieve to say,” replied Mr. Ailsa, speaking with 
involuntary respect, in spite of his prejudices. Whatever may have 
been that lady’s history, she had the bearing and manners of a refined 
gentlewoman. 

“He must have been dead a quarter of an hour,” added Mr. Rice. 
“ Did he wilfully poison himself ? ” 

“No,” was the lady’s calm answer. 

Mr. Rice paused, probably in surprise. “Then could it have been 
taken in mistake ?” 

“ Neither that. I gave it him.” 

They both stood staring at her. Was she to be believed ?—so 
quiet, so collected, so lovely looking! How were they to act? An 
indistinct idea of having her secured ran through Mr. Rice’s mind. 
But he did not know how to set about it, or whether he would be 
justified in doing so. ; 

“‘T will give you an outline of the circumstances,” she proceeded. 
3 hHe—_—" 

“Madam,” interrupted James Ailsa, “it—I beg your pardon—but 
it may be my duty to caution you not to criminate yourself.” 

A proud smile of self-possession, one full of meaning, arose to her 
lips. “I wish to tell you,” she answered. 

“‘ May it not be well to reserve it for the coroner’s inquest ? ” 

“No. I should be an ineligible witness for 47m, in any court 
of law.” 

“Why ineligible for him?” involuntarily inquired Mr. Rice. 

“ Kither for, or against him. My testimony would not be taken.” 

Her words to them were as riddles: and they waited in silence. 

“ He came down here to-night, and we quarrelled. No matter 
what the quarrel was about: it was such as we had never had _ before. 
He calmed down: apparently. I knew that the more smiling he was 
without, the more tempestuous he was within. I stood here. Here,” 
she added, advancing to the mantelpiece, but still not looking at what 
lay beneath her, and placing her elbow on the shelf and her hand 
before her eyes, “I stood in this way. He was pouring out some 
wine he had asked for, and I watched his movements in the glass, 
through my fingers. I did not intentionally watch him: my thoughts 
were far away, and I suspected nothing. Suddenly I saw him slip 
something from a paper into one of the glasses; I felt sure I saw him ; 
but I had my senses about me, and I took no notice whatever, only 
drew away and sat down in this chair. He handed me the glass, the 
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glass, mind, saying the wisest plan would be to forget our dispute for 
to-night, for he. must be going, and we could discuss the matter at 
issue another time. I took the glass from him, raised it to my lips, as 
if to drink, and then, as though by a sudden impulse, put it on the 
table without tasting it. ‘If I am to drink this wine,’ I said, ‘I must 
eat a biscuit first. Reach them.’ ” 

The lady paused for a moment, and her hearers waited with 
breathless interest. 

“He knew where they were kept—in that closet,” she added, 
pointing with her finger to a closet opposite the fireplace, and the two 
medical men glanced at it. “‘ He opened the door and stepped inside, 
it is rather deep, and came forth with the biscuits. But in that 
moment I had changed the glasses. I took a biscuit, began slowly to 
eat it, and he drank up his wine. In a few minutes he shrieked out 
convulsively. I sent for aid, ran out, and hid myself amidst the trees, 
for I was afraid of him. When my servant came back, we went in 
together, but I think the poison had then done its work. It must 
have been subtle and deadly.” 

Mr. Ailsa took up the empty glass, and with Mr. Rice examined 
the few drops left at the bottom. Not at first did they detect the 
nature of the poison ; it was indeed rare and subtle, leaving, where it 
should be imbibed, but little trace after death. 

“‘ She says master’s dead,” sobbed John, as the gentlemen went out. 
“Tt can’t be true.” 

“Too true, John,” answered Mr. Rice. 

“ Sir, did he poison hisself, as she says ?_ Did he do it on purpose ?” 

“No. He drank a glass of wine, and there was poison in it. He 
did not know it.” 

“Oh, my poor master ! ” 

Full of excitement as Ebury had been—and had reason to be—on 
several previous occasions, it was nothing compared with what rose 
with the following morning. Mr. Castonel dead! Mr, Castonel 
poisoned! John ostentatiously closed all the windows of the house, 
and sat himself outside on the door-step, forgetting dignity in grief, to 
answer the mass of inquirers. It was Mr. Ailsa who carried the news 
to Mr. Chavasse. 

“Ts not this a confirmation of our fears?” exclaimed the latter. 

“T fear it looks very like it.” 

“Qh, it is horrible!” groaned Mr. Chavasse. “Three young and 
happy girls to have been foully——” 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted James Ailsa. ‘“ Nothing is proved.” 

“ And never will be now,” replied poor Mr. Chavasse. “It is a 
mercy for the rector that he went beforehand.” 

Before the day was over, fresh news had gone to Ebury—that Mr. 
Chavasse meant not to pursue the investigation he had contemplated. 
Where was the use? he argued, since the guilty man—if he were 
guilty—was gone. Where indeed? echoed a few judicious friends, 
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But Ebury in general considered itself very shabbily used, and has 
hardly got over the disappointment to this day. 

An inquest, however, there was to be, over Mr., if not Mrs., Castonel, 
and Ebury’s curiosity concentrated itself upon that event. Some 
gossip, told by the parish beadle, fanned the flame. When he had 
gone down to serve the two summonses at the Lodge, and required 
the name of the lady, she had replied “ Castonel.” 

“Then it is a relative of his, after all!” quoth the village. ‘ And 
we have been judging so harshly of her and of him!” 

“TI think I shall call and leave a card, when it’s all over, and I am 
about again,” said Mrs. Major Acre. “ That is, if she stops here.” 

The “dummy drawer” was examined previously to the inquest, and 
found to contain exactly what Mr. Castonel had said, a phial of harts- 
horn, and some magnesia. ‘Which of course he was putting there,” 
was Dame Vaughan’s comment, “ when little Tuck caught him on the 
steps.” The drawer had evidently possessed a secret spring, which 
had been recently wrenched away and was gone. 

The day appointed for the inquest dawned, and those who were 
connected with it, and those who were not, flocked up to the 
Hardwick Arms. The strange lady was called in her turn, and the 
coroner demanded her name. 

“Lavinia Castonel. I presume my evidence will be dispensed 
with, when I state who I am. A wife cannot give evidence in matters 
that touch upon her husband.” 

The room stared. “A coroner’s court is an exception!” called out 
a voice, which was drowned by the coroner’s “ Hush.” 

“ Lavinia Castonel,” said he. “Any relation to the late Mr. 
Castonel ? ” 

“His wife.” 

A rising hum—a shock—almost a shriek. Squire Hardwick 
interrupted it, surprised out of his magisterial etiquette of silence in 
another’s court. 

“Tt is impossible you can be his wife. You are stating what is 
not true.” 

“Mr. Castonel’s wife,” she calmly repeated. ‘ His widow now.” 

Great confusion arose, and the coroner was powerless at first to 
repress it. Possibly he had his curiosity like the rest. Everybody 
was asking questions: one rose high. 

“Had she married him since the death of the last Mrs. Castonel ?” 

“No, she had not,” she replied. “She had married him before he 
first came to Ebury.” 

Higher rose the confusion. ‘Then if she was his wife, what was 
the position of the unhappy young ladies to whom he had given his 
name?” 

“The inquirers might settle that as they pleased,” she carelessly 
answered. ‘It was no business of hers. She was his lawful wife.” 

Nothing more, touching this, could be got out of her. She would 
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afford no further explanation, no confirmation of her assertion, or any 
details. But her calm, equable manner carried a conviction of its 
truth to half the court. ‘The coroner took her evidence relating to 
the death of Mr. Castonel: it was exactly what she had told the two 
medical men, and the maid-servant, so far as she was able, confirmed 
it. That, at any rate, was truth. The jury believed it, and their 
verdict was to the effect that Gervase Castonel had met his death at 
her hands, but that she was justified in what she had done, having 
acted in self-defence. 

So that was the ending of Mr. Castonel and his doings in Ebury : 
and a very unsatisfactory ending it was, in every sense of the word. 
The lady and the maid left the place the day subsequent to the 
inquest, and that was the ending of them. Numerous tales and 
rumours went abroad, as rumours always do. One said the money to 
establish Mr. Castonel had been hers, not his, and that she dared not 
publicly avow herself to be a wife, or it would be lost to her. Another 
that he had forced her to submit to his apparent marriages under 
threats, for that he held some dreadful secret of hers in his power, 
and she feared to gainsay him. Another—— _ But why pursue these 
reports? No one could tell whence they originated, or if they were 
true or false. The whole affair remains a miserable mystery to Ebury, 
and probably ever will do so, and its exasperated curiosity has never 
been able to ascertain whether the three ill-fated young ladies did, or 
did not, die an unnatural death. 

Mr. Castonel was buried in the churchyard by their side, and it 
took the beadle and four subordinates an hour and a half to clear it 
of the mob, afterwards. And Mr. Ailsa quietly dropped into his old 
practice, and took on Mr. Rice and Mr. ‘Tuck and John, for he found 
there would be work for all. And to the latter’s extreme discomposure, 
he found Mrs. Muff was to be taken on too, and would rule him as of 
old. And since Ebury subsided into tranquillity, it has become a 
matter of “ good taste” there never to breathe the name of Gervase 
Castonel. 


THE END. 
















































THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AUTHOR or “LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “IN THE Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


‘ Rigriae pen of the readiest writer that ever lived, or brush of the 
greatest artist, ever do justice to Segovia ? 

Our impression from first to last was that we were in a dream-city 
which would presently fade and disappear, “and like the baseless 
fabric of a vision leave not a wrack behind.” 

The further we went, the greater the enchantment. 

“ Where will disappointment begin ?” we asked ourselves. ‘ Where 
will shock the first come in—for surely it will not tarry ?” 

But it did tarry, for neither shock nor disappointment turned up ; 
never the faintest suspicion of delusion or disappearance ; no rude 
awakening. 

‘The town overflows with antiquity; with the picturesque as it is 
rarely seen ; with wonderful outlines, which meet the eye turn where 
you will, Its situation is perfect and unique. 

“A city set on a hill: ” but where else will you find such a city, 
such a hill, and such surroundings? It is so full of charm and 
delight, so crowded with exquisite points, that the pen hesitates, not 
knowing where to begin amidst all this embarras de richesses, 

And yet how little is heard or read or spoken of Segovia. What 
can be the reason for this strange, this extraordinary silence and 
neglect ? Here is a gem of the very first water amidst the cities of 
the world, and comparatively speaking its overwhelming merits are 
passed over and unrecorded. It is not remote or difficult of access, 
yet is it unfrequented. ‘The world rushes to Madrid, which is 
commonplace enough ; to Burgos, which is inhospitable and terribly 
disappointing ; to Toledo, which we shall come to ourselves presently : 
but Segovia lies like a cast-off mistress, sad, lonely and neglected, 
dreaming of the past. 

Yet never had she greater glory and beauty than to-day; never 
her charms more evident; never did she more fully repay ardent 
lover for his devotion. Wherefore, we ask, this neglect? Is it 
that the world for the most part does not recognise beauty when it 
sees it? ‘That the eyes of its spiritual understanding are closed—for 
beauty is spiritual? Does it look at the charms of nature as it listens 
to harmonies whose mysteries it cannot interpret ? 

The grace of the primrose, the beauty of the blue sky, the fresh 
green of the spring, the whispering of the wind amidst the young 
leaves—all this tells no tale to the greater part of mankind. There 
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are towns in Spain whose names are household words amongst us. 
We visit them, and are not specially impressed ; they are not worthy 
their reputation. Nay they suffer for it, since imagination ever 
pictures something beyond the reality. And we come to such a com- 
paratively unknown, unrecorded place as Segovia, and we are lost in 
amazement and we live in a dream, 

As we listened that first morning to the cathedral bells, we thought 
them full of sweetness and melody. How could it be otherwise, wafted 
as they were over such wonderful outlines? A multitude of ancient 
roofs and dormer windows, whose lattices presently opened and there 
looked out the face of many a fair Segovian preparing to enter upon a 
new day. 

Below us were the ancient arcades, thrown into light and shadow 
as the sun travelled upwards, filling everything with colour and the air 
with warmth. ‘To our left uprose the magic outlines of the cathedral : 
such outlines as we had seldom seen. Yet the whole town seems 
to be sleeping, dreaming, progressing backwards. ‘There are no 
suspicions of boulevards, no new and fashionable houses: nothing to 
set one’s teeth on edge, and bring forth the cry “ Oh! the pity of it!” 
Everything was consistently old and charming. 

Our very inn was conducted upon ancient lines. Even here there 
had- been no progress for 100 years. It wasa most curiously primitive 
place. ‘The rooms were not uncomfortable, but the sanded passages 
were long, narrow and dark. An establishment, with a plain and 
sanded dining-room at the back that might have been nothing but an 
ordinary café. 

This room looked on to a series of old roofs and quaint chimney- 
pots ; upon casements adorned with simple flowers, and birds that 
sang in cages, and fair Segovians that gazed down upon us from their 
dormer windows, as though wondering what chef-d’ceuvre the cook 
had prepared us for breakfast or luncheon ; and whether they might 
venture to invite themselves to the feast and be sure of a welcome ; 
and what further surprises the chef had in store for his guests. 

The said chef was distinctly the most modern and civilised-looking 
object connected with the hotel. He went about in a grave and 
lordly manner, with a spotless white apron and cap altogether official 
and business-like. 

Like many another, he was a slight fraud and imposition. A little 
less of the official bearing, a little less of the Barmecide element in his 
preparations, would have brought matters to a more just balance. In 
a word we fared badly. His kitchen was close to the dining-room : 
and like himself was the most official-looking part of the house. It 
seemed capable of great things: far greater things than fall to our lot. 

Here was no ancient atmosphere. An enormous stove sent forth 
its roaring flames up the chimney. It would have cooked a dinner for 
my Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and left something over for the 
County Council. The walls were covered with brass and copper pots 
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and pans. ‘They shone like mirrors and were charming objects. 
On a broad table great dishes of milk reposed, on which a thick 
cream had risen. On another table a heap of vegetables had been 
thrown in picturesque confusion. The red of the tomato blending 
artistically with the green of the leek, the ivory of the cauliflower. 

The first time we entered, an old woman was seated near the roaring 
fire peeling potatoes. 











She was distinctly Segovian in point of antiquity. Her face might 
once have been smooth and comely, but was now wrinkled and hag- 
like. Her hands might once have been fair and rounded, but they 
now resembled birds’ claws, as they dipped and fished up a potato out 
of the pan of water. Yet it was amazing how deftly she did her work: 
one long strip of peel after another falling beside her, as potato after 
potato splashed into the second pan of water specially prepared for them. 

The monarch of this picturesque room—that is to say the cook 
himself—was indulging in a moment’s recreation, reading the paper. 
ape 
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He was deep in a political article, and we gathered that his views 
were distinctly Republican. Every now and then he came to a 
specially exciting passage and read it out for the benefit of the old 
woman, 

Then for a moment the hands would stop their peeling, and the 
head would shake in protest. No Republican she, but a good old 
Royalist. 

“T have not lived to be near ninety,” she cried in a voice that 
quavered with age, “without discovering what is best for the world. 
1 have not gone through life with my eyes closed and my mind ina 
fog. And | tell you that I hate all Republics and that if you know 
when you are well off you will keep to your kings and queens, and 
honour them and be loyal to them, But not you! A Republic, you 
cry; anything for a change: even though you fall into the hands of 
thieves and robbers. For that’s what a Republic means, you poor, 
short-sighted mortal !” 

But this was too much for the equanimity of the chef, and a red 
tomato went flying through the air, directed at the old woman’s ancient 
head-dress. ‘The head-dress, however, was sufficiently expert to avoid 
it, and the tomato violently hitting a brass pan, a sound went forth 
like a tocsin at nightfall and joined itself to the old hag’s derisive 
laughter. 

Such an old, quivering, quavering voice! And yet there was a 
sound of wisdom and experience in it. One heard, as it were, the 
echo and result of ninety years. 

All this was the most interesting part of the inn. ‘The chef made 
us quite welcome in the kitchen, and asked comparisons between his 
cooking and the cooking of England. Here, as everywhere, when his 
work was in progress, there was the horrible, overpowering smell of 
rancid olive oil: the most horrible invention, the most terrible 
decoction mind of man ever conceived. 

The oil for the English market is boiled, purified, refined, goes 
through many processes : but in Spain, they simply crush the oil out 
of the olive, and use it in its natural state. ‘The result must be 
experienced to be imagined. The smell is sufficient to destroy a 
hunter’s appetite. It is insidious, too, for it creeps up passages and 
through closed doors until every room is filled with the nauseous 
aroma. In this, as in many other things, Spain is a hundred years 
behind the age. 

But though we were presented with the freedom of the kitchen, it 
was by the cook, and not by the landlord. 

The latter was a mystery—we had almost said a myth. We asked 
for him in vain: he would not appear. The man who waited upon 
us in the dining-room—and who was many degrees behind the cook 
in savoir faire and general civilisation—would give us no explanation 
of the matter. Once he said he was himself the landlord, but we felt 
that this was a deliberate invention. 
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Where the landlord hid himself we could not imagine. Only once 
did we catch sight of him—at the moment of leaving. ‘Then he 
suddenly appeared before us like a ghost: a tall, grim, grey figure 
with a cadaverous face and a diaphanous body: made usa profound 
bow, uttered not a word, as though he had been deaf and dumb ; and 
vanished. We had no time to remonstrate, or to ask him why he 
had not put in an earlier appearance. He crossed our path like a 
meteor and as quickly died away. 

Other things in the hotel were done more openly. 

For instance. At thé end of the passage was what we concluded 
must be the living room of the landlady and her satellites—-if such 
beings existed. For all we know they may have been permanent 
lodgers: pensionnaires. Nevertheless, it was rather a mystery. Three 
or four women were for ever hard at work upon dresses, as if their lives 
depended upon getting the work done. ‘The door was always wide 
open for any one’s inspection. 

And one morning we found the barber’s trade combined with the 
dressmaker’s. A lady was seated in a chair of state, wrapped round 
with towels and gowns, and her head, in the barber’s hands was under- 
going a wonderful transformation. 

Still the door was wide open. 

We had never been privileged to assist at such a séance, and were 
astonished at the skill with which rolls and curls appeared apparently 
from nowhere ; or fell from the skies ; or were deceitful wiles brought up 
from below. But they appeared from somewhere and were artistically 
piled one upon another. Above all, we were amazed at the mysterious 
disappearance of enormous hairpins, which almost made us shiver and 
shake as we thought how they must penetrate the brain through and 
through. Yet nothing happened, and the lady did not fall dead from 
her chair. Still we have always felt that she had a very narrow escape : 
or that there are mysteries in ladies’ toilettes we know not of. 

Altogether the hotel furnished us with some diversion ; with food 
for speculation and wonder ; and if it was even more primitive than 
the inn at Burgos, it was infinitely more interesting. 

Even that first morning we felt this, as we turned away from the 
cook and the kitchen, from the singular old hag seated amongst her 
pots and pans, who seemed to have been brought into the world for 
the express purpose of peeling potatoes: for we never saw her doing 
anything else. A goodly quantity must have passed through her 
hands in ninety years. No wonder her claw-like fingers handled them 
so dexterously. 

As we went off, she nodded her old head with quite a motherly, 
friendly gesture, wished us a happy morning, and good appetite for 
luncheon. On our way down the long passage we heard her giving 
a parting shot to the cook, who also was going off marketing in his 
cap and apron: “a fine figure of a man” as our grandmothers would 
have remarked. 
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“ Down with the Republic!” she cried in her ninety-year old voice. 
“Learn to know when you're well off, you poor, short-sighted, deluded 
mortal,” 

He turned and another tomato went flying through the air, and 
again there was the sound of the tocsin accompanied by a cackling 
laugh. Evidently it had once more missed its mark. 

We followed him downstairs in procession, and watched him 
disappear round the corner to the butcher’s, the baker’s, or candle- 
stick maker’s: perhaps to all three. 

We turned and looked about us and felt in a dream; a delightful 
dream in which the Arabian Nights and everything else that was 
wonderful had come to pass. Aladdin had been at work, conjuring 
up magic buildings, impossibly beautiful outlines and combinations. 
‘Turning the corner we should see him coming up with his lamp; a 
figure in dazzling raiment, flashing with gold and jewels, wonderful 
with flowing locks, a perfect form, noiseless footstep, and ravishing 
smile. 

We crossed to the centre of the square. The world had awakened ; 
people went to and fro; not a great crowd, but sufficient to animate 
the scene. We are bound to say that for the most part they were 
not equal to their old buildings; were not distinguished by any 
special beauty or refinement; no particular costume set them apart 
from the rest of the world. But that did not matter. Surrounded 
by such wonderful vestiges of the past, we could dispense with the 
men and women of to-day. 

The old arcades surrounded us. On the north side the ruined 
arches stood out conspicuously, a most effective arrangement due to 
accident, not design. 

In front of us the east end of the wonderful cathedral rose, in all 
its singular beauty: an architectural dream. The proportions seemed 
perfect ; gradations and diminishings that genius alone could have 
accomplished ; outlines that must have been the result of inspired 
visions. 

The warm colour of the stone was admirable. An Eastern feeling 
and atmosphere distinguished the dome that crowned the centre, and 
the cupola that rose above the tower. It is a wonderful building, one 
of the largest in Spain; and, little as it is known or described, one of 
the most beautiful. Architects have raved over Burgos and Toledo— 
a few words have sufficed them for Segovia. It is impossible to agree 
with them. Segovia appeals most strongly to the imagination; to 
one’s sense of grandeur, dignity and repose. One is never tired of 
gazing, and the more we gaze the more we become impressed with its 
perfections. ‘The effect of the cathedral as a whole, whether looking 
upon the interior or the exterior, is singularly charming. 

In style it is florid Gothic; one of the last of the pure Gothic 
cathedrals built in Spain. More surprising therefore its beauty: for 
architecture was beginning to grow debased. But the influence of 
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Renaissance art had not yet fallen upon Segovia, or had fallen upon 
it to a very small extent. 

It is the most modern of its medizval buildings, but the most 
important. Its plan was supposed to be founded upon that of Sala- 
manca, but the two buildings cannot be compared with each other ; 
Segovia is infinitely finer. Salamanca is indeed only a series of dis- 
appointments, and the mind is irritated rather than gratified and 
elevated by contemplating its proportions and general effect. ‘The 
same architect had to do with both—Juan Gil de Hontanon: but 
Segovia quickly passed it into the hands of his son Rodrigo, who was 
evidently the greater genius, or at least had the wisdom to profit by 
his father’s errors. 

The foundation stone was laid with great pomp on the 8th June, 
1522. The Bishop, Diego de Ribera, proceeding in procession, 
himself conducted the ceremony at the west end. 

Segovia was then in all the glory of its medizval charm, yet less 
picturesque than it has become under the beautifying hand of time. 
It had already lost much of its prosperity, owing to the rivalry of 
Toledo, but it was still a town on which the gaze of all Spain rested. 

The care of the work was given into the hands of one of {the 
Canons of Santa Clara, Juan Rodriguez; but though he remained at 
his post for forty years, he did not live to see his work fully accom- 
plished. He left behind him an interesting record which is kept in 
the archives of the cathedral. 

“On Thursday the 8th June, 1522,” he narrates, “it was agreed to 
commence the new work of the said church, to the glory of God, and 
in honour of the Virgin Mary and All Saints. On that day the 
Bishop ordered a general procession with the Dean and Chapter and 
clergy, and all the religious orders. Solemn mass was said in the 
great Plaza and there was a sermon, and absolution, and general 
pardon to all who had erred. From there the Bishop, Dean and 
Chapter, clergy and religious orders, went in procession to the part 
where was the foundation of the principal wall of the foot of the 
holy church, and in that place where the principal door was to be, 
which is now called ‘del Pardon.’ And the Master of the Works 
(Juan Gil de Hontajion) and the officials being there with stone and 
mortar, the Lord Bishop placed the foundation in the middle where 
the said door had to come. Giving first his benediction on the 
commencement of the work, he put a piece of silver with his face 
on it, and others of metal with certain letters, and upon them placed 
the stone and mortar. The workmen then raised the building.” 

We imagine the picturesqueness of that medizval procession in 
the days so long gone by. We see them in the middle of the old 
square, surrounded by the arcades—not so old and interesting then as 
they are now. We hear their voices raised in solemn mass: the 
crowd taking up a thanksgiving hymn to the dedication of the work 
in hand, ‘The air vibrates with a thousand and yet a thousand voices. 
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All eyes are turned towards the empty space, where presently—when 
many of those voices shall be silent and many of those eyes shall have 
closed for ever—that splendid church shall rise stone by stone, and 
those marveilous outlines shall stand out against the clear blue sky, 
to charm and edify the centuries to come. ‘The Bishop raises his 
hand, and pronounces forgiveness upon all who have erred. A great 
Hallelujah goes up to Heaven, followed by a solemn benediction. 
The crowd rises from its knees and the procession moves on towards 
the great empty space that has been chosen and bought for the site 
of the new cathedral. 

The clergy come first, followed by the Dean and Chapter and the 
Bishop. ‘Then follow the religious orders, amongst whom the dark 
and hooded monks of el Parral are conspicuous. Lastly the crowd 
who are laymen in every sense of the word. We imagine the cere- 
mony of laying the stone, and then the solemn procession winding 
through the streets of the city and disbanding: the Bishop and clergy 
returning to the sacred precincts of Santa Clara, which the new 
cathedral will one day supplant. ‘The long train of hooded monks 
_ wend their way down the steep incline, pass through the ancient 
Moorish gateway of Santiago, which lies northward of the town, and 
streaming down the long descent in the blazing sun, finally reach the 
convent of el Parral and disappear within its walls. ‘The great cere- 
mony of the day is over, the great work has begun. But it will take 
many years to accomplish, and few present will see its consummation. 

Those were days when they built for posterity ; for the ages ; they 
made haste slowly. Every stone was a monument carefully placed 
and considered. ‘The dedication of the church was not a mere form 
of words. They carried the true spirit into all their work, and the 
result was such as might be expected. 

The Canon goes into a lengthened description of the work, in the 
course of which he remarks : 

“ All this solemnity, as I have told, began to the glory of God our 
Lord, for the promotion of the said work. ‘This was settled and 
arranged between the Lord Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, to be 
executed in masonry of a rough description, by reason of the great 
poverty of the said church. And I then, feeling this, conferred on this 
matter with the said Juan Gil de Hontajion, and Garcia de Cubillas, his 
clerk of the works, and it seemed to them to be a great pity to execute 
the work in such a way in so celebrated a city. And the Lord Bishop, 
the Dean and Chaptey, having considered this, thought it well to 
give leave, confiding in the providence of our Lord, that it should 
be done as I had petitioned, for which many thanks be given to 
our Lord.” 

So it is evident that the present charm of Segovia Cathedral is due 
in great part to the love of beauty, the spirit of devotion, the faith 
which trusted, like Abraham, in the Unseen, and animated Juan 
Rodriguez, the Canon. In the days of its commencement he was 
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young, full of energy and laudable ambition, and for forty years he 
prosecuted his task with fervour. As it grew under his hands, the 
beauty of the structure must have been an ever-increasing source of 
Jelight to him; the growing outlines an ecstasy. 

In the earlier years the work, for want of hands and other reasons, 
proceeded slowly. ‘This was fortunate ; for in 1531 Juan de Hontanon 
died, and his son was appointed in his stead. 

The Canon now had it all his own way. ‘The father had sought to 
repress his ambition, the son was if anything more ambitious than 
himself. ‘The two worked in concert, stimulating each other, putting 
heart and soul into the labour. Both lived to see it almost completed. 

In a measure they were bound down to certain lines. The 
cathedral had been commenced on the plans of Salamanca, built by 
Juan de Hontajion ; but as far as they could, they extended and im- 
proved upon the model. One has only to compare the two to see the 
excellence of their wisdom. ‘The one is altogether disappointing ; 
the other ranks with the striking cathedrals of the world. Its weak 
point, perhaps, is its west front, which was never properly completed ; 
and never completed at all until after the death of Rodriguez and 
Rodrigo de Hontajon. 

‘The Canon in his record goes on to say that the building was 
commenced on the 8th of July, 1522, just one month after the laying 
of the foundation-stone. After some elaborate details he adds a 
special description of the tower. 

“’lo the glory of God,” he says, “the building of the tower was 
commenced, which is at the lower end of the said church, which is a 
very solemn edifice. Its bulk without the walls is 33 feet, and it is 
square. ‘The walls are four from base to summit, and each one 10 
feet thick ; and one of them which goes from the church is 10 feet 
thick at the bottom. 

“This tower is more lofty than that of the cathedral at Seville, 
measured by a line more than once brought from thence. It is wider 
than that of ‘Toledo by one-third part, as will be seen by those who 
like to measure it. ‘This measures, as I say, 33 feet, and that of 
Toledo 22 feet. I say this in order that the goodness of this tower 
may be known. Outside the chapel and above it is another very good 
chapel for the service of the church, in which necessary things can be 
kept : and over this chapel and in the said tower is another chamber, 
where is placed the man who attends to the bells, with all his family 
and with all the offices necessary for his living ; and above this, in the 
said tower, is another chamber, which is where the bells are hung in 
their frames in their order. I hold this building of the tower to be 
noble and important.” 

We observe how much his heart was in it, devotion, minute care 
and attention to small as to great details. ‘The result one sees to-day ; 
not quite as when it was first completed, for the tower has been 
lowered by 22 feet. ‘This was done long after its erection, from a fear 
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of lightning, and has a little interfered with its proportions, though not 
to any great extent. 

On entering the cathedral from the west doorway, one is at once 
struck by the grandeur of the proportions ; by a solemn dignity and 
repose, by a sense of expanse and loftiness almost awe-inspiring : an 
effect altogether wanting in Burgos. Here, too, unfortunately, the 
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choir has been brought down into the nave ; but it interferes less than 
might be supposed with the general outline and arrangement of the 
interior. 

This interior is noble and magnificent, and if there are any archi- 
tectural defects due to its late date to be noted by a severe judgment, 
they are entirelyilost in the fine general effect"of the whole. The tone 
is subdued and good ; the windows are filled in with excellent stained 
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glass so that a dim religious light is thrown over all. It is not very 
ancient glass, and in design has no great merit, but it has that first 
and chief consideration, richness of colour. 

The perspective is charming as one gazes through arches and pillars 
to the distant east end, with no confusion of detail or blocking of 
masonry as in Burgos. ‘The arching is excellent, and the arches are 
lofty and pure in outline. 

The only detail we wished absent was a decorated and heavy 
moulding or groining: roof-lines which crossed the arched ceilings and 
somewhat took from the solemnity and repose of the general effect : 
arresting and rather offending the eye. But for this we should have 
thought the interior perfect in its way. ‘The chief columns were of 
imposing dimensions, with rich mouldings and intricate lines ; and 
from certain points of the cathedral they formed a splendid assemblage 
of pillars and pointed arches, receding beyond each other, interlacing 
with each other, yet never heavy or confused or complicated. 

Simplicity, indeed, is one of the charms of Segovia Cathedral ; 
adding so much to its grandeur. 

There is no triforium, but a traceried flamboyant balustrade in 
front of the clerestory, which takes its place with good effect. Behind 
and above this rise the subdued windows. Above all, in nave and 
aisles are the beautiful pointed roofs and arches. 

To the right a dark heavy doorway, kept securely locked by the 
ever watchful vergers, led us into the cloisters. We at once found 
ourselves in a new world. 

These cloisters originally belonged to the old Cathedral of Santa 
Clara, and were taken down and rebuilt as cloisters to the new 
cathedral in 1524, by Juan Campero. Nothing could be more perfect ; 
and the cloisters are so beautiful in themselves that nothing could 
have been more wisely done. 

In style they are flamboyant, the rich tracery and pointed arches 
dominating all. 

Just within the cloister Rodrigo the architect lies buried, a plain 
slab marking the spot. In a chapel to the right is the tomb of Diego 
de Covarrubias, one of the most celebrated of the Bishops of Segovia, 
who died in 1576, having succeeded Diego de Ribera, the prelate 
whom we lately saw pronouncing his benediction upon the people 
before laying the foundation stone of the cathedral. ‘The tomb is 
finely executed in white marble, the bishop lying in his pontifical 
robes, with hands clasped and eyes closed, and a serene expression 
to which marble lends itself. 

To the west of’ the cloister, in the chapel of Santa Catalina, is the 
tomb of the Infante Don Pedro, recalling vividly the child’s sad history. 
How he was the pride and hope of his father Enrique II. : when at the 
age of three, his nurse let him fall from a window of the Alcazar into 
the awful depths below. ‘This was in 1366. Whether the woman 
died of grief, or was put to death as a punishment, has not been made 
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quite clear. Tradition says that horrified at seeing the falling child, 
she, in the madness of the moment, threw herself after him, and 
perished. Not far off lies the beautiful Maria del Salto, a woman 
frail as she was lovely: a Jewess by birth and profession, but in 
reality a Christian, As a punishment for her sins she was ordered 
to be cast from a rock into the shuddering depths, where seething 
waters rushed over their rocky bed. At the moment of leaping she 
prayed to the Virgin to save her. Whereupon the Virgin appeared, 
visible to all, and taking her gently by the hand placed her safely 
beside the rushing stream. ‘The penitent Maria was immediately 
baptized publicly under the name of Maria del Salto, lived many years 
the cloistered life of a saint, and died in 1237. In the S.W. corner 
of the cloister there was a roughly executed picture representing the 
scene, and the spot where the leap took place is carefully pointed out 
by the admiring Segovians. 

‘These cloisters were most beautiful and refined. ‘The centre was 
laid out as a garden, and mingling with the exquisite tracery of the 
pointed windows, were small cypress and other trees; whilst out of a 
profusion of tangle beautiful in its wildness rose an old well, which 
must have been there for centuries, adorned with antique ironwork. 
Whilst we looked, 2 woman entered through the iron gates into the 
garden, drew water from the well, and with her pitcher passed away 
into unseen precincts ; perhaps a dependent of the bishop, drawing a 
refreshing draught for his dinner-table ; though bishops like ordinary 
mortals, are not averse to a moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life. Round this ran the beautiful arched passages, over whose flags, 
bishops, priests and deacons, cowled monks and uncowled novices 
have paced to and fro through succeeding centuries. 

We gazed long at this exquisite old-world vision, finding it difficult 
to turn from it; and during our stay in Segovia we went back to it 
many times. Like everything else about the place it was a dream; a 
vision of the days gone by without any drawback, excepting the feeling 
that for us it must pass away. 

We longed to pace the arched aisles in solitude; to wander about 
the little garden and gaze upon the traceried windows, all the 
wonderful outlines, undisturbed by the presence of the verger; but 
it was impossible to get rid of him. He would not leave us; though 
not possessing Aladdin’s lamp, or a magician’s wand, it was clear that 
we could not run away with cloisters and chapels, or transport them to 
distant regions. 

At last H. C. who has yet to learn something of the philosophy of 
patience, grew desperate. 

“This man is an intolerable nuisance,” he cried. “I cannot bear 
it any longer. I have no dynamite about me; let us throw him down 
the well.” 

“That would be murder,” we mildly suggested. “They would 
put us to death in return,” 
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“Not at all,” returned H. C.; “dead men tell no tales. They 
would never look for his body in these sacred precincts.” 

“ But things have an awkward way of turning up in the most un- 
expected manner,” we argued. “Trees whisper secrets and a bird of 
the air carries the tale. Suppose the bishop’s handmaiden came to 
the well to draw refreshing draughts for his dinner table?” 

“T see,” pondered H. C. putting on his considering cap. “The 
bishop would detect a flavour of verger in the water. ‘That would be 
awkward. We should be betrayed, and certainly hung, beheaded, 
smothered or strangled—whatever may be the Spanish custom of per- 
forming with capital punishment.” 

“ Besides,” we added, “if you measure the circumference of the 
well and the rotundity of the verger, you will find that he would never 
reach the bottom, but lodge just far enough down to leave his boots 
visible.” 

So H.C. gave up the idea and the man’s life was spared. Yet 
he must have understood something of what went on, for he turned 
pale and shook with fright and rattled his keys, and placed himself 
well outside the little iron gates, 

The next time we visited the cloisters, as he saw us coming he fled, 
and another but equally attentive verger took us under his charge. 

It was easy enough in the cathedral to see any one coming, for the 
aisles were spacious, and one could look far down and watch the 
distant flitting of a figure fresh risen from his knees, yet hear no 
footfall. 

On one occasion we watched a procession of priests and acolytes 
coming from the choir and filing round to the sacristy. Our timid 
verger headed them, and cast us a look as he went by, which 
seemed to say that he was still living and now had the upper hand 
of us. He wore a scarlet robe on this occasion—we knew not why 
——and marched with a far more consequential air than the bishop, 
who was present, and walked behind his clergy quite humbly. 

‘They had been performing some special mass, and we had listened 
with wrapt enjoyment to the playing of the great organ. The 
diapasons had thundered through the building ; wonderful harmonies, 
now loud and crashing, now soft as whispers, had vibrated through 
aisles and arches, making us feel as though St. Cecilia were drawing 
angels down. ‘This full harmony of sound, this picturesque proces- 
sion winding so solemnly and silently from choir to sacristy, were just 
the elements that fitted in so perfectly with the dignity of the building, 
giving it a romance and refined animation singularly impressive. 

We longed to divert their way into the cloisters, and watch them 
pass round and round the vaulted passages in procession, their voices 
rising in chant and psalm. What tone and colouring they would have 
added to it. How the scarlet robes would have blended with the 
grey of the walls, the sombre green of the cypresses. But they passed 
the magic portal and disappeared into the sacristy, and we saw them 
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no more. The organ went on for a few minutes ; charmed moments, 
every one of them worth a pearl; then died away in faint and far-off 
whispers. ‘There was a sad sound as of the closing of the instrument 
and all was silent. A few straggling worshippers, to whom music and 
procession did not appeal, had rapidly flitted out. ‘The building was 
left to its normal element, repose. Repose, dignity, a certain mystery 
—they were all present ; making themselves distinctly felt ; appealing 
to all that was best within one. It was a strange and delightful 
experience after the disappointment of Burgos. 

We went out, and again for the twentieth time walked round the 
exterior. Yes, the west front, plain and unadorned, was disappointing ; 
this was not its strong point; it was clear that the architect who 
designed the building had never intended such a west front. Probably 
the Canon and Rodrigo de Hontahon, who had wrought so well 
together, had both reached the end of their pilgrimage, and other and 
more barbarous hands had finished the work. It was poor, without 
ornamentation, with little to recommend it but warmth of colouring. 
Yet the tower rising above it between four great pinnacles, would 
redeem a greater shortcoming than this plain, flat frontage. 

Sut as we went round, what wonderful outlines declared them- 
selves, Pinnacles, buttresses, and parapets all lent their charm. In 
the centre over the crossing, rose the great domed lantern ; beyond 
this the east end sloped downwards in fine Gothic gradations. ‘The 
proportions have been found fault with—we thought them perfect, 
and gave all honour to the sixteenth-century canon and _ architect, 
who both sleep within the shadow of its walls. 

A lovely warmth of tone blended well with the clear atmosphere 
and the blue of the sky above: in great contrast with the picturesque 
but dilapidated old houses and crumbling arcades of the ancient 
Plaza. It was indeed a picture to contemplate long and often, and 
then to dream about for the rest of one’s life. 


But all this was only a part, a small part, of the charm of Segovia. 

Turn which way we would, we were startled and dazzled with a 
perfect crowd and wealth of impressions: of marvellous buildings, sacred 
and secular, of the days gone by: the days consecrated to beauty 
and genius, to great things, to good and lasting work. 

Passing over a thousand splendours for the moment, let us take 
flight—it is a tremendous flight across valleys and precipices and 
hidden depths—to within a few feet of the famous Alcazar—which 
in itself is certainly one of the greatest and most impressive sights of 
the world—and look upwards and around. 

A matchless scene. We gaze and gaze, and lose our breath 
and are thoroughly bewildered. This is no earthly effect. Surely the 
hand of man had no lot or portion here. If demons built the aque- 
duct, angels must have wrought upon the town. Accident and design, 
nature and art, all combined could surely never have produced this 
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extraordinary, this unearthly combination of splendours. ‘The wand of 
a great magician must have been at work here. We asked each other 
the question ; we both felt a sort of mental vertigo creeping over us. 
There was absolute pain in the contemplation. It was the finite gazing 
at the infinite : the soul aspiring to pass away in what: Mrs."Browning 
would have called a ‘dread apocalypse.” 

It is difficult to say what the-impression and what the effect of this 
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view, which for us stands before all others in the world: unrivalled, 
unequalled. 

At our feet was a deep, wonderfully romantic ravine, its silence 
broken by the sound of running water. ‘This was caused by the 
“‘ watersmeet ”—two rivers confronting each other in battle: the one 
washing the north, the other the south walls of the town: and 
here the valleys also meet: so that Segovia is protected not only 
by ramparts, watch-towers, ancient bulwarks and massive gateways. 
These streams run through the country and add much to its beauty ; 
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and it is because their waters are for ever troubled that the Romans 
built the great aqueduct, and brought the purer liquid from the hills. 

Gazing, perhaps the first impression is one of atmosphere; a 
dazzling, radiant atmosphere, which throws a marvellous eastern tone 
upon all. ‘The blue skies above are growing pale and molten, the 
effect of a burning, brilliant sun approaching its meridian. ‘The month 
is November, yet the heat is intense ; almost tropical. We expect to 
see the air full of birds of painted plumage, of gorgeous butterflies. 
We suppose that all the trees visible are hung with jewels ; and where 
ever the sun catches the water, a myriad jewels flash and flame. 

Rising before us, crowning a rock, a deep precipice looking into 
the running waters, are the massive towering walls of the Alcazar, 
which we shall come to presently. 

Beyond this, crowning still greater heights, ancient walls circle 
round the town, magnificent in scale, warm in colouring, picturesque 
with their towers and bastions and occasional gateways. They look 
half ruinous and crumbling; the dust of ages seems to have fallen 
upon them ; they have borne the burden and heat of many a long day, 
have shaken with the tread of armed horsemen; the steel blades 
of Toledo have flashed and dazzled from their battlements ; but they 
are still strong and sturdy, and will stand the test of many a century 
to come. From the point of view we are considering we see a long 
white steep road outside the walls, running parallel with them, 
mounting upwards like the Hill of Difficulty, and verily might lead 
to celestial regions. ‘The Gateway of Santiago is at the end: the 
only gateway left possessing Moorish traces. Even from here we 
observe the beautiful outlines of its horse-shoe archway. It is all in 
keeping with the Eastern atmosphere, the wonderful eastern-like 
outlines, which seem to cleave the sky and overwhelm us with 
their magic. ; 

On the south side, outside the walls, the slopes are more or less 
covered with white, Eastern-looking houses gay and brilliant in the 
sunshine. Some are painted in colours, producing almost a rainbow 
effect. The upper floors in many cases are open, and _ bright 
hangings are placed between the interiors and the glorious sunshine. 
This also appears in many of the houses in the town, and adds much 
to the charm of colouring. ‘The warm rich walls form a background 
to these lines of houses, separating them from the inner town. 

Above all, like a vision of paradise, rise the ever marvellous outlines 
of the cathedral. On the very summit of the dazzling height it seems 
to be literally ascending heavenwards, as it stands out a gigantic over- 
whelming mass against the clear sky. 

The sun pours his hot rays upon tower and dome, upon peak and 
pinnacle. ‘There is a singular dignity, solemnity and repose about 
it, even in the garish daylight. Well might Juan Rodriguez the 
canon specially praise its proportions. Crowned by its cupola rising 
between four great pinnacles, it seems to challenge fearlessly the awe 
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and admiration of the world. Nowhere is the cathedral more 
magnificent and effective than from this point. 

We who are standing on the southern slopes of the valley, feel mere 
pigmies, infinite atoms, as we gaze downwards into the rushing waters, 
and upwards at those impossible outlines rising to the heavens, 
falling one behind another in exquisite gradations. If we have said 
this before, it is that we would impress a matchless picture upon the 
reader’s mental vision. It overflows with beauty, refinement and 
grandeur. Pinnacles seem to rise from all points, and flying buttresses 
at the east end delicately interlace each other. 

Seyond this, from out the town rise other church towers, everything 
so cunningly disposed that no one outline clashes with another. 

In front of all, many degrees lower than the cathedral, yet perched 
upon its immense rock, far far above the level of the plain, rises the 
marvellous Alcazar. In its way it is also without worldly rival: and 
seems specially to guard and keep the town. 

Alas, imposing as it is, fine as are its outlines, it is modern. 
The building was originally Moorish: and one of the charms of 
Segovia is that if the direct Moorish element has in great part 
disappeared, the Moorish influence is everywhere visible. Nothing 
more perfect could be desired. It dates back to a very early age. 
In the 14th century Enrique IV. restored, embellished and fortified it. 
Here he lived and kept his treasures: a kingly residence, absolutely 
impregnable. 

It has played its part in the history of Spain. In 1474 Beatriz 
of Bobadilla went forth in stately pageantry and was proclaimed Queen 
of Castile. ‘Two years later, the unruly Segovians rose against her 
husband, Andrez de Cabrera, who had managed to displease them. 
Whereupon the queen, brave and determined, rode out amongst them 
alone, and her courage quelled the unruly mob, as well-directed courage 
ever does and will conquer lawlessness, Beatriz was a woman who knew 
no fear; she had great presence of mind, and was of royal bearing. 
Her beauty and charm, no less than her courage, captivated the people. 

From time to time the monarchs of Spain have directed thought 
and attention to this wonderful Alcazar. Charles V. specially did so, 
and his son Philip II. followed hisexample. Philip V. converted the 
tower into a state prison, and here Ripperda the Dutch premier was 
confined. Here, too, Gil Blas spent some of his days in confinement 
—a much more interesting personage. Here our unhappy Charles I. 
stayed and was féted : and he who, whatever his weakness, was a true 
lover of the beautiful, must have revelled and delighted in a scene 
and a residence, an ensemble of art and nature and outline, he had 
never seen equalled. He spent there the night of the 13th September, 
1623: and it is recorded that “he supped on certaine trouts of extra- 
ordinary greatnesse:” taken from the river flowing below, where 
the descendants of these trout may still be seen. Surely they should 
be called Royal. 
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Time passed on, and in this century the Castle was used as a 
military college. Disaffected students lodged within its time-honoured 
walls, Little reverence had they for antiquity: and onthe 7th March, 
1862, out of revenge for what they considered too stern a discipline, 
they set fire to the ancient Alcazar. It was burnt to the ground, and 
thus one of the glorious monuments of the world disappeared for ever. 
The same fate overtook the Alcazar of Toledo, in 1886. 

Excommunication was too mild a fate for these students: solitary 
confinement for life or decapitation should have been their portion. 
But, unhappily, no punishment would restore the matchless traces of 
early ages. 

Some of the outer walls remain. ‘They are enormous in size and of 
immense thickness. Almost one could fancy them a part of the mighty 
rock on which they stand, for they seem not placed upon it, but to 
rise out of it. It has been nobly restored, somewhat on the old lines, 
and once more rises a magnificent though modern monument. ‘There 
is nothing to offend the eye, but to delight. Extinguisher turrets, and 
battlemented towers and slanting roofs rise above the solid walls with 
great dignity and solemn effect. ‘The window—restored as it was— 
is pointed out from which the nurse let fall the Infante Don Pedro 
into the rushing stream below—a shuddering, precipitous depth: 
herself following in an agony of horror, remorse and despair. Gazing, 
a vision of the terrible calamity rises before one. We see the flying 
figures passing through the air to meet death before the depths are 
reached. No miracle interposed here to save, as in the case of Maria 
del Salto. 

In another room, Alonso el Sabio the great astronomer—like 
Galileo in advance of his time—doubted the sun’s moving round the 
earth: whereupon it is said that a flash of lightning illumined the 
heavens and for a time put an end to his studies. As a warning to 
future astronomers, the rope of St. Francis (the original of which the 
king wore as a penance) was modelled and put up, and the room 
was called el Pieza del Cordon. ‘This also disappeared in the great 
fire. A pity but the rope could have been saved and periodically 
administered to the students ! 

Loopholes from the castle-walls seem to keep watch and ward upon 
the surrounding country: a vast plain, bounded by the Guadarrama 
mountains. In the immediate neighbourhood, everything is beautiful, 
luxuriant and romantic. ‘The sparkling streams flash in the sunshine. 

Reposing not very many yards away is a wonderful old Templar 
church; one of the few round churches in existence: very small, 
curious and beautiful, and one of the most ancient buildings of 
Segovia, dating back to the year 1205. It lies below the great rock 
of the Alcazar, the river and the roadway between: and the very 
shadow of the castle may at times fall upon it, as the sun creeps 
round towards the south. 

Not far off, in the lovely river-watered valley, on the left bank of 
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the stream, embowered in greenery, is the ancient Mint, founded 
by Alonzo VII. Its grey roofs and turrets are overshadowed by 
trees that wave and whisper in concert with the murmuring waters. 
The building has been deposed from its high office, and is now a 
flour-mill ; but no unsightly traces disturb the vision. 

Again beyond this—looking from the loopholes of the Alcazar 
you see the ancient, once rich and flourishing, convent of El Parral. 
We beheld its monks assisting at the laying of the cathedral founda- 
tion stone, in the still early days of its existence. Now its glory has 
departed. It has become a convent for Franciscan nuns: but they 
are not rich, and much of the convent has fallen to decay. It has a 
sad, abandoned air: melancholy has marked it for its own. 

When we visited it, we came to a great closed gateway with a heavy 
knocker. On this we sounded an alarm. Apparently there was no 
one to be alarmed, for no one came at our bidding. If the Franciscan 
nuns heard it, they probably gathered in a startled group within their 
walls and kept out of sight. 

We noticed a bell-handle and rang a peal that echoed through the 
quiet air. All to no purpose. We took up the knocker again, It 
turned in our hands, and the gate slowly opened. 

We entered upon a neglected scene, and in a few moments found 
ourselves—we hardly knew how—in the half-ruined cloisters of the 
ancient convent. Here the monks in the centuries gone by must 
have paced to and fro, in silent prayer and contemplation. Now 
silence and desolation reigned. ‘The roofs were lichen-stained ; 
windows were barred or broken; finely arched doorways looked as 
though they had been closed for ages. Rank grass grew tall and 
coarse upon the pavement. 

But it was beautiful in its mournful decay. ‘The sun threw light 
and shadows within the quadrangle, so that the pillars looked doubled 
in their dark reflections. It was all very different once. Vines and 
fig-trees grew in the luxuriant gardens and gave rise to the proverb: 
“Las huertas del Parral, paraiso terrenal.” But all has turned to 
death and decay and utter silence. 

As we looked and watched and contemplated, a woman came out 
of a dilapidated door on the upper floor. So startled were we at the 
sight of a human being. that we half took her to be the ghost of a 
Franciscan nun, _ A little old woman, with white hair and pale face, 
and dark pathetic eyes that seemed to have looked much upon 
sorrow, so mournful their expression. Wrapping a grey shawl round 
her shoulders, and armed with some official-looking keys, she came 
towards us and intimated her willingness to show us over the church, 

“You are the guardian here ?” we asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, in'a voice as pathetic as her eyes 

“ And do you live alone?” 

“Quite alone,” she answered, 
“ And you are not afraid ?” 
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“T need not fear the living,” she returned ; “and I have too many 
beloved ones in the dead world to fear ghosts.” 

“You have seen much sorrow,” we remarked involuntarily. The 
expression of her face—of suffering endured with patience—could 
not be mistaken. We felt she had had a strange eventful history. 

“* My life has been one sorrow,” she said. “ But it is far off now, 
and the worst has long been over. I once had only a desolate life 
before me, I now have a blessed hope of reunion to look to. It may 
come any day at my age.” 

She looked indeed frail and fleeting; no fitting inmate for these 
gloomy walls. A ghost seemed to lurk in every shadow, and at night 
the silence must be appalling. 

“Surely you are not alone during the dark hours?” we said. 
“The solitude would be enough to turn your brain.” 

“Tt might turn that of others,” she quietly answered, “ but it is just 
what I love—this solitude. I can then think of the past, and no one 
disturbs me. Everything from the outer world brings back that world 
to which I once belonged.” 

“Have you been here long?” we asked. 

“Many, many years. I was quite young when I came as guardian 
to these cloisters and the church. No one cared to take the sad and 
solitary office; I was thankful for it. The nuns are good to me, 
too; we are all friends together. Yes, this has been called a death 
in life, but that is what I am, and so I and these cloisters are well 
matched. Will not the sefores like to see the church? I should 
have pleasure in conducting them.” 

There was something infinitely appealing in the face before us, and 
we wondered if we should ever hear its true history. We said no 
more, but determined to bear her in mind. 

And presently passing away from these melancholy and depressing 
yet lovely precincts, we turned our faces once more southward. Again 
and yet again we were astonished and arrested. 

Before us flowed the river. Above it rose the ancient walls of the 
town, crumbling yet still substantial, and the Moorish gateway of 
Santiago. Beyond, the splendid Alcazar crowned its huge precipitous 
rock. And far above all, the magnificent, the amazing, the over- 
whelming outlines of the cathedral were sharply pencilled against the 
blue sky, and seemed to stretch to the heavens. 

Here indeed was an earthly paradise, and here, more than ever, we 
felt, in the charm of antiquity, the splendour of Gothic refinement, the 
gorgeousness of Moresque influence, the stupendous work of the 
Romans of old, dwelt the romance, the true and wonderful RoMANCE 
OF SPAIN. 






















































THE ANGELS. 
“Wuy don’t you answer, Maggie? 
I’ve been calling you so loud.” 
The little voice rose shrilly 
Through the humming of the crowd. 


But ragged freezing Maggie 
Was lost in rapt delight— } 

Poor little crossing-sweeper— 
On that bitter wintry night. 


“QO, Jack, come here and listen ! 

Look here—look through the chink— 
It may be you will see them— 

O, so lovely, you can’t think! 


“I’m sure they are the angels! 
All colours—red and gold ; 

They never can be hungry! 
They can’t be tired and cold!” 


’Twas the side door of a circus 
Against which Maggie leant, 

And through the chinks both sight and sound 
Tho’ dimly, came and went. 


All tinsel show and glare within— 
All darkest gloom without ! 

Ah! haunt of wretchedness and sin! 
Jack paused and looked in doubt. 


“ Art sure they are the angels? 
And be they always there?” 

“( no, Jack! only when ’tis night 
They come down through the air.” 


“ And will they let us look at them?” 
“We might go in and see 

If we had money; but such sights 
Are not for you and me! 


“Listen!” Then| heavenly music strains 
Seemed through the door to break, 
“Are those their voices, Maggie? 
Is that the way they speak?” 


They listened breathless till the sounds 
Away in silence died, 

Then went back to their wretched home,, 
The children, side by side. 


They went back to their wretched home 
Of want, and cold, and care ; 

But they were very happy, 

For they dreamt of angels there. 
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Next day stood Maggie sweeping 
In her accustom’d place ; 

And Jack sat waiting near her 
With sad and rueful face. 


But Maggie radiant! Silver 
She held within her hand, 

A silver coin which was the key 
Into that better land. 


“And you will really see them? 
And they will speak to you? 
O Maggie, will you tell them 
I want to see them too! 


“Tell them I’ve got no moncy, 
That I am here outside, 

Quite near—quite near—and waiting— 
O Maggie, dear!” he cried. 


“T must come in! don’t leave me, 
Do take me in with you! 

I want to see the angels— 
I want to see them too!” 


Then Maggie stopped, and, gazing 
Into her brother’s face, 

Grew white and red, and sobbing, 
Said, “ Jackie, take my place.” 


And loosing from him quickly 
She rushed into the street, 

And saw him pass the portal 
Her fancy held so sweet. 


“He'll forget me, he'll forget me! 
The angels will not know,” 

She moan’d, “that I am waiting- 
That I long to see them so.” 


So cold—so sad! so hungry— 
And the crowd passed ever on, 
And no one heeded Maggie 
So lonely and forlorn. 


So very faint and weary ; 
But it was not long before 
She neither felt the weariness, 
Or faintness, any more. 


Nor knew that she was hungry, 
Nor felt the snow-flakes fall. 
So, perhaps, poor patient Maggie 
Saw the angels after all. 
C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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A BUSINESS ARRANGEMENT. 


* URELY a business arrangement, Mr. Quennell! Oh, you need 

not look grave over it; we always knew that Marget was a 
steady, clear-headed, practical girl, and she has shown her good sense 
in accepting Joseph Postgate. Most suitable match; keep the 
business together capitally.” 

“Do you speak with authority or only on conjecture, Mrs. Smith ?” 
asked her companion seriously. 

“Why, we all knowit. Marget was in at my house last Friday talking 
about all the arrangements for the wedding as coolly as if it was only 
a picnic or a tennis-party. There is no love about it, and they 
neither of them make any pretence at it.” 

Mr. Quennell shook his head. 

“T should not have thought Marget was that sort of girl,” he said, 
and he ruminated sadly as he walked away. 

He had known Margaret Postgate all her life. Her father had 
been one of his warmest friends, and he had been as familiar in the 
house as a relative. It was partly at his suggestion that Mr. Postgate 
had, during his last illness, invited his far-away cousin Joseph Postgate 
to become manager of his business. 

Joseph was a big young man, to whom might be applied the 
adjectives that Mrs. Smith had used in speaking of Margaret—steady, 
clear-headed, practical. He had come amongst them quite as a 
stranger and had won confidence at once, His management of the 
business showed that he deserved it, but his treatment of Margaret, 
both before her father’s death and since, had been so very cool and 
so severely business-like, that Mr. Quennell was surprised to find after 
a two months’ absence from the town that the two were engaged to 
be married. Undoubtedly it was the best thing for the business, but 
it is not quite a nice thing for a girl to marry for such a reason. Mrs. 
Smith might be mistaken ; he would use the privilege of an old friend 
and go to Margaret herself. 

Margaret was just parting from Joseph as he entered her drawing- 
room. Old Mrs. Harrow, her companion, was in the room, and 
certainly the manner of the engaged couple was far removed from 
tenderness or sentiment. 

Margaret’s brow was puckered and her face full of seriousness and 
consideration. 

“You will see to the matter then, Joseph? Remember, I do not 
wish the old lady to be persecuted, but I am convinced that her 
scampish son is our real opponent. I should like to get at him 
without touching her, if possible.” 
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“Very good. [I will bear your wishes in mind, and you shall hear 
again before we take any decided step. Good-bye, Margaret.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered calmly, and they shook hands without 
any show of emotion or embarrassment. 

Mr. Quennell would have liked to see a little embarrassment, and 
he thought that lovers should kiss at parting. ‘These did not. 

As soon as Mrs, Harrow left them alone, he began upon the subject 
that so sorely exercised him. 

“So you have taken advantage of my absence to get yourself 
engaged, Marget ?” 

“Ves, Mr. Quennell. I should have written to you about it if I 
had not known you were to return so soon. It seemed the best thing 
to do, as the business could not do without Joseph, and I have: an 
absurd feeling that as I have grown up in the business it cannot do 
without me. It cannot do without my money, at any rate, and this 
was the simplest way of entering into partnership.” 

“Then it is the business that Joseph marries, and not you?” 

“ Both of us, Mr. Quennell. Do not speak in that disgusted tone. 
You do not expect either Joseph or me to do the sentimental, 
surely 2?” 

“T did not expect to see Marget Postgate marry a man without 
any love for him. I am disappointed in you, Marget. When is this 
wedding to take place ?” ' ; 

“To-morrow month,” answered Marget, with a little resentment in 
her voice. She objected to Mr. Quennell’s rebuke. “ Joseph wished 
it, and there is no reason for delay.” 

‘“No occasion to waste time on love-making,” he rejoined sarcas- 
tically. “Do you waste time on a honeymoon after it ?” 

“We are going to Paris and Switzerland,” she answered, flushing a 
little angrily. “We decided to do the same sort of thing as other 
people, and I have never been abroad.” 

“Sad waste of time. What becomes of the all-important business 
while you are away? Marget, my dear child, do not be angry with 
me when I ask you to consider seriously before you take an irrevo- 
cable step. You are young, you are handsome and attractive, and 
you are sure to have admirers even when you are married. _Is it safe, 
Marget, is it safe to marry without loving your husband ?” 

The flush deepened on Marget’s cheek, she held her head a little 
higher. 

“T think I may be trusted to-do nothing dishonourable,” she said 
haughtily. ‘Iam not likely to give way to selfish weakness, and. I 
respect and esteem Joseph too highly to do him an injury; or to 
lower myself in his eyes.” ; 

“Respect and esteem? Are they enough, Marget? Do not they 
sound cold words to such a warm, strong nature as yours? [| 
am an old friend, or I should not dare to speak like this. Can 
you trust yourself to keep right on nothing stronger than respect 
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and esteem? And look at it another way; suppose the beloved 
business should go wrong, and you should come to poverty; any- 
thing is possible in these days, you know; would respect and esteem 
make you happy with Joseph and poverty?” 

He spoke earnestly and Marget listened, not unmoved. 

“Joseph and I have always been friends and got on well together, 
and—and—the match is so advantageous for Joseph as well as for 
me, that I could not in honour draw back now. Mrs. Harrow! you 
have come back at the very right moment. Mr. Quennell and I have 
begun to quarrel.” 

After her friend had left, Margaret considered his words and 
examined her heart carefully. She knew he was an earnest-minded, 
far-sighted man, and she felt that in any other case his warning 
would have deserved serious heeding, but for her there had been an 
episode of which he knew nothing. A lover had won her heart five 
years ago, had trifled with it and flung it away. There was, there 
could be, no lover’s love for her again ; she was quite safe in marrying 
without love, for nothing evermore could stir her heart from its death- 
like slumber. 

She had spoken of this episode to Joseph, as in honour bound, in 
brief cold sentences, and he had quietly responded that a thing so 
entirely of the past need not be referred to between them again. He 
had treated it as a matter of no importance. If he was satisfied 
there was surely no reason for Mr. Quennell to disturb her. 

Foiled in his attack upon Margaret, Mr. Quennell turned to Joseph, 
to find him equally impracticable. Joseph was of opinion that he 
knew both himself and Margaret—he never used the familiar Marget 
in speaking of her—and believed that both could be depended upon. 
Mutual interests bound them together, and he had no fear for the 
future. 

Mr. Quennell subsided and kept his forebodings to himself. He 
resolved to have nothing to do with the wedding, and refused when 
Marget requested him to give her away, but seeing her look of 
disappointment he relented. 

It was to be a plain, unostentatious wedding; one bridesmaid 
and a few of Marget’s nearest relatives, and two of his brothers to 
represent Joseph’s family, were all the invited guests. Both Marget 
and Joseph admitted that they would have dispensed with even these, 
except for public opinion. 

Plain as the wedding was to be, Marget found her time fully 
occupied during this last month. An inconceivable number of 
matters, trifling and otherwise, insisted on being attended to, and she 
had little time for thought. She wondered how prospective brides, 
who had love-making also upon their hands, ever got through at all. 
And yet, amidst all the press and worry, she was horrified now and 
again to find the recollection of Mr. Quennell’s warning rise up to 
confront her as a dreadful doubt. 
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Suppose that she should weary of Joseph, with his practical, 
business-like habits, his contempt of all idleness and frivolity, his 
utter independence of her—except from a business point of view ? 
Suppose that she should wake up one day to find that she was no 
longer all-sufficient to herself, that she craved after sympathy from 
someone, with her tastes and pursuits—that she wanted love and 
tenderness after all? Suppose that she should repent taking what 
Mr. Quennell truly called an irrevocable step, and found too late that 
she was in bondage ? 

She checked the thought indignantly. She was in bondage already, 
bound in honour to fulfil the engagement into which she had entered. 

The last day of her single life arrived ; a day very full of occupation. 
It was late in the afternoon before she could escape to make a 
promised visit to a sick woman in a neighbouring street. 

Alice May was eagerly expecting her. 

She was half sitting, half lying on her couch, with a flushed face 
and sparkling eyes, holding a letter in her thin hands. 

“Miss Postgate, I’ve heard from Charley!” she cried excitedly. 
“He is coming to-morrow, and it is all owing to you! Oh, I wish— 
I wish you could wait to see him!” 

“Ts he really coming, Alice? I am very glad. Why, it makes 
you look almost well again to know he is so near. What has he been 
doing since he left you ?” ‘ 

“One job and another, nothing to depend on. ‘The little money 
he’s sent me has been all he could spare. He’s got a settled job now 
in a carpenter’s yard, and if I’m well enough to go back with him 
he says he can manage to keep a roof over our heads. It’s all 
owing to you, Miss Postgate, and the recommendation that you got 
Mr. Joseph to give him. But oh! what my poor Charley has been 
through.” 

“And you too, Alice. You have suffered quite as much as your 
husband. If you could have foreseen all you were to go through, you 
would never have had courage to marry.” 

“Oh, Miss Postgate! And you to be married to-morrow! Would 
not I go through twice the trouble for the sake of the love? You'll 
never come to feel the pinch of poverty as we’ve done, but if you knew 
that even that was coming upon you, would you turn your heart back 
from Mr. Joseph to-night and say you’d rather live without him? 
No, ma’am, you know you wouldn't!” 

Marget coloured and bit her lip. ‘This woman was preaching the 
same doctrine as Mr. Quennell, and yet she had never heard Mrs. 
Smith’s commendation of the “business arrangement.” And yet 
marriage with love had brought her with rapid steps along the down- 
ward road. 

First Charley had fallen sick, and recovered to find himself out of 
work, with a speedy prospect of having a baby to provide for as well 
as himself and his wife. Then the baby had come, a poor little actor 
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on life’s stage, whose part was as sad as it was brief, and what with 
sorrow of heart and poor living, Alice had fallen into ill-health. Bit 
by bit all the pretty house furniture had gone to pay the grocer and 
butcher, and nothing was left but the bare necessaries. ‘Then for one 
fatal month Charley took to drink, but love and Alice’s heavenly 
patience reclaimed him. ‘Things were at their worst when Margaret 
Postgate happened to meet with them. She learnt something of their 
history, and began by employing Charley on some small job. He 
heard of some sort of opening in a distant town, and Margaret under- 
took the charge of Alice while he went to see if there was a chance 
for him. Joseph was well known in that neighbourhood, and she 
obtained a recommendation from him for Charley, and a promise to 
write to one or two of his acquaintances there. 

Joseph had done even more than he had promised, and she felt a 
glow of gratitude towards him as she remembered the trouble that he 
had taken over a matter that in no way concerned himself. Perhaps 
after all it would be better than she expected, and they would prove 
to have more in common than business interests. 

“J am afraid I do not know much about your sort of love, Alice,” 
she said hurriedly, and bent over to kiss the sick girl ‘But 1 am 
very, very thankful if I have been able to help you and your Charley. 
I must go now, and you must let me give instead of receiving a 
wedding-present.” 

She pressed a ten-pound note into Alice’s hand and went away 
home. 

She passed a restless night, and what sleep she had was full of 
dreams of Alice and Charley and her own future fate. She arose 
feeling singularly humble and distrustful of herself. At this last 
moment she would have been willing to beg for a little grace, a short 
delay for consideration of what she was doing, if only it could be 
without creating a scandal, She entered the church anxious, troubled, 
with a beating heart. 

She cast a frightened glance up the aisle, expecting to see Joseph 
calm, business-like, unruffled, as she had seen him day by day. She 
saw him, looking bigger, stronger than ever, with a relaxing of the 
stern lines of his mouth, a misty tenderness in his eyes that she had 
never seen before. 

He was not waiting for her in conventional fashion, he was coming 
down towards her, coming to fetch her. He was at her side, he held 
out his hand and she felt hers thrill in his strong clasp. He led her 
on, he bent over her and whispered in a deep passionate voice—“ God 
bless you, my darling!” and a load fell off Margaret’s heart. It was 
all right now, somehow; she did not understand it at all, but how 
blind she had been! 

It was all like a misty dream to her, till she found herself at home 
again, alone with Joseph. He held her close, showering kisses upon 
her, calling her by fond names that sounded strange in her ears. 
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She drew herself away from him. 

“J—J did not know it was to be like this,’ 
thought ——” 

“What did you expect it to be, my darling? Purely a business 
arrangement ?” he asked, in happy mockery. 

“1 knew you liked me—I did not know you cared for me—lI was 
not prepared——” 

“Liked you, my Marget? When I loved you from the first 
moment that I saw you! You would never see it, and I bore you 
a grudge for that, till I saw you come into the church to-day, and 
forgave you.” 

“ Forgave me ?” 

“Yes, my darling, I forgave you ; for I saw that my wife was going 
to make up for all the shortcomings of my sweetheart.” 

Then Mr. Quennell came in and found Marget with tearful eyes. 

“What does this mean?” he asked her in an anxious whisper. 
“ Have you begun to repent already ?” 

“Tt means,” she answered, smiling through the tears, “that we 
changed everything at the last minute, and got married your way 
after all.” 

“Bless the child!” he exclaimed. ‘Then I knew you better than 
you knew yourself !” 

“Tt seems to me,’ 
knew me best of all.” 


’ 


she stammered, “I 


? 


she said, meekly, “that it was Joseph, who 
KE. FE, Kirton. 
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JAN. 30, 1895. 


AH! who can tell the anguish, the despair 

Of those poor voyagers to the western world, 
When, rushing up on deck, they fill’d the air 

With sudden clamour, while the white waves curl’d. 


A few are raving, but the many pray. 

For home, or husband, child, or someone dear 
They cry aloud. On this their dying day 

Surely the Lord of Life and Death drew near! 


They might not reach the port for which they sail’d, 
Or play the part, there, that themselves had plann’d ; 
But who shall deem that these lost travellers fail’d 
To find a Father and a fatherland? 


Joun Jervis BERESFORD, M.A. 














LADY CECILIA’S EMERALDS. 
PROLOGUE. 


“— set that delicate, highly-strung girl to keep those noisy 

young imps of yours in order, Annette, is like using a razor 
to peel potatoes, or setting a race-horse to drag an omnibus, Can’t 
you see that it is half killing her?” 

“My dear Cecilia, in your compassion for Miss Marsdale, you are 
making me out a perfect brute ; and that’s rather hard measure when 
one is honestly trying to do a charitable action. ‘The poor girl has 
her living to earn, and was thankful enough to accept the work you 
so despise for her.” 

‘The two ladies sat sipping their afternoon tea by the drawing-room 
fire, in a large and well-appointed country rectory. Lady Cecilia 
Merton, a handsome spinster of about fifty, was paying her annual 
visit to a friend of her girlhood, who had married the aristocratic 
rector of a parish in the midland counties. 

“T can’t deny that the boys are a bit noisy and troublesome some- 
times,” resumed Mrs. Raymond with a smile, as a tremendous whoop 
from the distant schoolroom reached their ears, proclaiming the fact 
that afternoon lessons were over for the day. ‘ But I have never 
heard Miss Marsdale complain of it.” 

“Complain? Of course not! As you say, the girl has her living 
to earn, and cannot afford the luxury of nerves. But her white face 
in the evenings haunts me even in my dreams. No young thing 
ought to look like that! See here, Annette; I’ve a proposal to make. 
Let me have the girl, and I'll take you up to town, treat you to a 
week’s dissipation, and help you to find somebody stronger and 
more experienced for the boys. I fairly long to run off with that 
pale-faced, big-eyed slip of a girl, and see what sort of creature six 
months’ peace and quiet will make of her! ” 

Mrs. Raymond gazed thoughtfully into the fire for a minute or two. 

“You know I should be only too delighted to gratify any whim of 
yours, Cecilia? And I can’t help seeing that somebody stronger 
would be a better companion for the boys. But are you sure it will 
really benefit the girl in the long run? What will you do with her 
when you have unfitted her for her present life by six months’ luxury 
and idleness?” 

“Luxury, my dear Annette, is not the most distinctive feature of 
life at the Dower House; and as for idleness, well, it would take a 
clever person to be consistently idle when I am anywhere around ! 
Don’t be afraid that I shall not keep her occupied. ‘There are a 
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hundred things in which I really need help. Letter-writing; why, 
reading and tearing up begging-letters is half my morning’s work some- 
times! And errands and messages to the village, and household 
matters, and arranging the flowers, and exercising the ponies; and 
music,—oh, she'll be kept as busy asa bee! Only there won’t be 
the perpetual vacket which is so evidently tearing her nerves to pieces 
here. Surely she must have had some shock, to look as she does now ?” 

“Poor girl, indeed she had! Her mother was found dead by her 
side in bed one morning. Her father—he was in the Engineers—had 
been dead for years, and except for a brother in Canada, she was 
alone in the world, and entirely without means. I wanted a young 
governess for the boys just then, and out of pure compassion I 
offered her the post. But you are right, Cecilia; the shock has told 
on her so greatly that she really can’t cope with their high spirits ; I 
shall not be sorry to have someone more cheerful with them. So 
settle what you like with her, I know she could not possibly find a 
truer or a better friend.” 

“Thank you. You quite understand that I don’t mean to put 
her in any ambiguous position, or to raise any false hopes. ‘There 
will be no pretence of treating her as an adopted daughter, or even as 
a visitor. She will be definitely engaged to perform definite duties in 
return for a definite salary.” 

“Right and wise as usual, Cecilia!” 

* * * 





+ * 


So it came about that Phoebe Marsdale took up her abode at the 
Dower House. To her the transformation from her life as the cus- 
todian of three wholesomely uproarious urchins, into that of the 
secretary and companion of a clever and kind-hearted woman, seemed 
like a blissful dream. ‘The mere freedom from noise and responsi- 
bility was heaven to the tired girl, and she asked from life no better 
boon than a continuance of the blessed peace of her new existence. 
Day after day glided swiftly by in the pretty old Dower House, which 
stood within the gates of Lord Merton’s park, and long before the 
six months had elapsed, the roses bloomed again in Pheebe’s softly- 
rounded cheeks, and the light of happiness lit up her pretty brown 
eyes. Hers was a tender and a grateful nature, and her utter devotion 
to Lady Cecilia gave that lady no room to regret her choice of a 
protégée. 

The two were well suited to be companions ; Lady Cecilia’s shrewd, 
keen wit and vigour delighted the young girl as much as her own 
freshness and simplicity charmed the elder woman’s stronger nature. 
“From morn till dewy eve,” they were busy and happy together. 
Together they walked and drove, visited the sick, inspected the 
schools, and generally lived the'-useful,:« uneventful lives of good 
women of easy means in an English country district, the periodical 
box of new books from Mudie’s and the reviews keeping them well 
abreast of current topics of interest. 
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Lady Cecilia Merton cared little for London, and had no town- 
house. Every year, during the season, she spent a few weeks there 
in the house of her elder brother, and this was the chief sacrifice she 
made at the shrine of “ society.” On two of these occasions, Phoebe 
accompanied her, and their town experiences and reminiscences 
afforded them endless subjects of conversation during the long winter 
evenings at the Dower House. 

And so nearly three years passed quietly and quickly away. 


7 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bright morning early in May. Lady Cecilia Merton and 
her young companion were breakfasting in the sunny “ summer-par- 
lour,” the low windows of which looked on to smooth lawns, and 
quaintly shaped beds, now gay with hyacinths and tulips, narcissus 
and anemones. Lady Cecilia was examining her correspondence, while 
Phoebe presided at the teapot as usual. 

“How tiresome! Phoebe, after all the fine plans we had arranged, 
I shall have to leave you behind this season. Ronald writes that the 
house will be so full this year, they can only offer me a single bedroom 
and a mere cupboard for Thorpe. I wish I could leave her at home, 
and pack you into the cupboard instead, but I simply dare not do it! 
She would kill herself with fretting and jealousy, poor old dear !” 

Phoebe laughed. It had needed all her tact and sweetness to 
overcome the, jealousy of the faithful old servant, but she had con- 
quered in the end, and now she and Thorpe were the best of friends. 

“Poor Thorpe! I should feel just the same if I had lived with 
you for thirty years. After only three years, I feel absurdly down- 
hearted at the prospect of a six weeks’ separation !” 

“T really believe you are happy with me, Phoebe!” Lady Cecilia’s 
eyes rested lovingly on the bright young face which owed its glow of 
healthful beauty to her own motherly kindness. 

“How could I help being happy, Lady Cecilia? Have I not 
everything on earth to make me so?” 

“Well, perhaps some girls of your age might think a little more 
needed to complete their felicity. The affection of a middle-aged 
spinster, however gratifying, is not a// that generally constitutes a girl’s 
idea of perfect bliss.” 

“Such girls must be differently made from me, then,” laughed 
Pheebe. “I know nothing of any such vaulting ambition.” 

“ Honestly, Phcebe ?” 

Lady Cecilia cast a quick glance at her young friend’s face, but no 
confused blush or look repaid her pains. 

“Tt certainly seems to me that we have seen a great deal lately of 
our new rector. The number of questions he finds to ask about every 
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old woman in the parish whom you visit, does credit to his ingenuity, 
if not to his intelligence.” 

A tiny smile curled the corners of the listener’s lips, but no words 
followed. 

“Tt is the more remarkable because you have never been par- 
ticularly civil to Mr. Lee.” 

Still no reply. 

“Come, Phoebe, I want you to tell me exactly what you think of 
Leighton Lee.” 

** Dear Lady Cecilia !—why should I give an opinion on Mr. Lee’s 
character, rather than on that of any other visitor to your house ?” 

“Why indeed? Well, just because Mr. Lee, like an honourable 
man, came to me yesterday to ask my permission to see more of you, 
with a view to asking you to marry him, should further acquaintance 
not disenchant him.” 

Phoebe drew up her head with a little defiant gesture, and curled 
the corners of her naughty lips. 

“Mr. Lee does me infinite honour, no doubt! But I can’t help 
thinking a little less caution, and a little more impetuosity, would 
better become a suitor of his age.” 

“Nonsense, Phcebe—don’t be a goose. ‘ Look before you leap,’ is 
as sound a maxim in matrimony as in other matters, and if all young 
men were as straightforward and prudent as Mr. Lee, there would be 
fewer of the miserable marriages which nowadays so often end in the 
Divorce Court. What does the man know of you, after all, but that 
you have a pretty face, a slender figure, anda pleasant voice? Is that 
sufficient knowledge on which to lay the foundation of a life’s happiness 
or misery? You do not dislike Leighton Lee, do you?” 

“Dislike him? Oh no, Lady Cecilia!” 

“ Then you like him, I conclude ? ” 

Phoebe hesitated. ‘ He is certainly clever,—and handsome—and 
he has very pleasant manners ; and [| always enjoy a chat with him.” 

“'That’s quite enough; I can’t expect you to say more for: the 
present. I shall tell Mr. Lee he has my permission to make himself 
as agreeable to you as he can contrive to do.” 

Quick tears sprang to the girl’s eyes. “Is it possible you want to 
get rid of me?” 

“On the contrary, I want to make sure of keeping you! Doesn’t 
every unmarried jackanapes who gets quartered at Corby nowadays 
contrive by hook or by crook to get an introduction, and come career- 
ing over here on the most abjectly miserable excuses the mind—even 
of a man—can conceive.” 

“Indeed I can’t help it!” pleaded the girl, hovering between 
laughter and tears. 

“Perhaps not; I did not say you could. The fact remains that I 
don’t want to see you whirled off to Timbuctoo one day by some 
young scamp more daring than the rest. I would much prefer to 
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have you settled at the rectory, almost within our gates. So remember, 
Phcebe that every man is entitled to a fair hearing, if to nothing 
more.” 

During the weeks which elapsed between that May morning and 
Lady Cecilia’s departure for town, the Dower House saw a good deal 
of the Rev. Leighton Lee; and Pheebe, although she had not before 
bestowed much attention upon the young clergyman, soon discovered 
the truth of the old saying in such matters: ‘ Asking makes all the 
difference.” She could not remain wholly unmoved by the knowledge 
that she, dowerless and insignificant as she was, had been singled out 
by the most eligible bachelor of the neighbourhood as his avowed 
choice from among a considerable group of fair maidens. A hundred 
and one trifling attentions pleased her girlish self-esteem, and Lady 
Cecilia unselfishly did all in her power to forward the rector’s wooing. 
Yet when the time arrived for Lady Cecilia to leave Merton, matters 
had not advanced much further. Leighton Lee was both prudent and 
patient ; Phoebe was well entrenched behind the bulwarks of maidenly 
pride and reserve ; and neither was in great haste to substitute for the 
present somewhat fascinating uncertainty, the more prosaic publicity 
of an engagement. 

June was well on its way before Lady Cecilia could tear herself 
away from the summer beauty of her garden. London heat and dust 
held out small attractions to her; nevertheless, when the time came, 
she went, as she always did, “ on principle.” 

“T wonder,” she said suddenly to Phoebe as they drove through 
the winding lanes to the distant station, “whether I am a fool ora 
philosopher ? ” 

Phoebe looked inquiringly at her. ‘Just look around you! Look 
at the deep green of that great elm—at the waving, rustling sea of 
flowering grass, waiting for the scythe. How the hedges glow with 
the wild roses! and how delicious the scent of the honeysuckle is! 
Then the song of that lark overhead, what a wild torrent of melody is 
pouring out from that tiny throat! How cool and sweet and fresh 
the morning air feels! And all this, I, in my sober senses, under no 
shadow of compulsion or necessity, am about to exchange for a stuffy 
street in Mayfair, hot, dusty, noisy, and dull. Instead of the lark’s 
song, I shall have the crash and jingle of piano-organs. Instead of 
these banks of wild rose and honeysuckle, and these clumps of white 
campion, and blue speedwell, and those great nodding foxgloves, there 
will be only drooping bunches of amputated flowers in baskets, doled 
out to you for filthy lucre by women who look as tired as the poor 
blossoms do themselves. ‘The air to me will seem heavy with the 
breath of weary millions—the grass in the park will be a brown and 
trampled mockery—and the smoke-dried trees will just serve to 
tantalise me with memories of their happier brethren here.” 

“Tf you dislike it so much, why go?” was the natural answer to 
this tirade. 
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“ Because it’s good for me. Because I don’t want to grow into a 
narrow-minded, despotic old woman. Here I am everybody ; there, 
if not quite nobody, I am, at any rate, only a very small somebody, 
and that is a most salutary experience, and a lesson which I find needs 
re-learning at least once a year.” 

“If you never saw London again,” began Phoebe emphatically, 
“you would never become narrow or despotic; you couldn’t do it if 
you tried!” 

“That merely shows your small experience of human nature. After 
fifty the rust accumulates with amazing rapidity. Prejudices and 
peculiarities, fancies and faddles, are all lying in wait for me at every 
turn, and have to be scared away from time to time. One’s ideas and 
opinions too, need the dust of ages periodically removing, if one is 
not to be mentally buried beneath it. London is just a great dirty 
broom, which sweeps the cobwebs out of my brain for me. I hate i 
often when I am there, but I am always glad to have deen there again.’ 
+. Then the talk drifted into other channels, and Phcebe received 
various final instructions as to matters requiring her attention. As 
they neared the station, Lady Cecilia suddenly remembered an 
omission. 

‘By the way, Phcebe, there’s a case lying on my dressing-table, 
which I want you to put away carefully. ‘There’s an emerald necklace 
which belonged to my mother in it. I took it out of my jewel-box, 
because I shall not want it, and forgot to put it away. ‘The stones 
are very fine ones, but the setting is so ugly and clumsy, I shall 
probably never wear it again, unless I am some day foolish enough to 
go to the expense of having them re-set. But put it away securely, 
for whether I ever wear it again or not, it must go some day to Ronald’s 
eldest girl.” 

Pheebe promised attention to the commission. A few minutes later 
she stood alone on the deserted platform of the little roadside station, 
watching with somewhat dimmed and misty vision, the fast retreating 
train as it steamed into the distance. 

When, after a rather melancholy drive, she reached home, her first 
care was to place the jewels in safety. With true girlish instinct she 
amused herself awhile by admiring the effect of the flashing stones on 
her own white throat; then, after a little consideration, she put the 
case inside the wardrobe in her own room, in a locked drawer, which 
already held a few articles of value she had in safe keeping for he 
brother, who had not visited England since their mother’s death. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘THE Rev. Leighton Lee was the third son of a wealthy tradesman 
still carrying on business in a large provincial town. His father was a 
man of strong social ambition, who, however, recognised the fact that 
the golden gates of “society” would only open to him vicariously in 
the person of his children. The eldest son was early destined for the 
army, the second for the Bar; for Leighton the Church was the 
equally obvious road to distinction. 

‘The lad accepted the “ métier” without reluctance, nor could his 
father ever complain that he neglected any of the opportunities for 
social advancement afforded him by his Oxford life. Always bright, 
ready-witted, and courteous, his handsome person displayed to 
advantage by faultless taste in dress, a steady worker, and a delightful 
host, Leighton Lee was popular alike with tutors and men. Among his 
acquaintances he numbered most of the “best” men of his year, yet 
he never acquired the reputation of a tuft-hunter. ‘lo the poorest as 
to the richest, his manners were equally frank and charming, and _ his 
invitations included men of widely different position. One attribute 
in common, however, all his friends possessed ; not one among them 
had ever been called a bore. ‘That each guest should be able to 
contribute something to the mutual entertainment, was the law of 
Lee’s hospitality. It might be only the weight attached to an historic 
name, or the interest always attending the possessor of exceptional 
wealth, but some point of interest there always was attached to any 
man often seen in Leighton Lee’s rooms. 

The succession to the Merton living had been early secured for him 
by his father, and the death of the old incumbent placed him in 
possession of the comfortable rectory and its attendant “ cure of souls ” 
within a year of Phoebe Marsdale’s arrival at the Dower House. 

“T really don’t think you ought to come in, Miss Marsdale. It 
may be typhoid, or it may be something worse; the doctor can’t say 
anything positive yet.” 

“T am not in the least afraid, Mr. Lee, and no one at the Dower 
House is nervous about infection. Our old housekeeper has nursed 
small-pox and typhus too, in the village, in the ‘good old days,’ and 
the servants are none of them young and timid.” 

“‘ But you have your own safety to consider also.” 

“And so have you, Mr. Lee; yet here you are inside the house, 
while I am at present—detained on the doorstep ! ” 

‘The young rector laughed. 

“Oh, as for me, it goes without saying! Infectious disease is to 
the parson just what a cannon-ball is to the soldier—a thing to be faced 
as a matter of course, if it comes in the day’s work. But you, Miss 
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Marsdale, would really do much better to keep at home for a few days 
till we know what these unpleasant symptoms mean.” 

“It seems to me I should do infinitely worse,” returned Phoebe, 
stoutly. ‘In Lady Cecilia’s absence, I am her representative, and 
can you imagine she would shut herself up at home while there was 
trouble down here in the village? You know better! So please let 
me come in and see what is wanted here, and I will promise to take 
every reasonable precaution—for my own sake,” she added hastily, as 
she met a dangerously tender glance. 

“For my sake also,” said Leighton Lee, pointedly. ‘Then, as 
Phoebe kept her eyes steadily averted, he lessened the significance of 
the words by continuing: “If you are really going to be my aide-de- 
camp through an epidemic, it is clearly to my interest to enjoin special 
care of your own health.” 

The threatened epidemic proved, however, less formidable in 
reality than in anticipation. Some half-dozen cases of typhoid 
occurred in the village, but all were of a mild type, and no deaths 
followed. Still the rector and Phoebe were kept busy and well in 
touch by the prevailing sickness, and a closer acquaintance grew up 
between the two workers, Yet even now, in their occasional con- 
versations, both appeared disposed to skim the surface of things in 
general, rather than to plunge into the depths of personal confidences. 
There seemed to exist a tacit understanding that during Lady 
Cecilia’s absence they were to be on their good behaviour, and await 
her return for a further development of the situation. 

* * * * * * 

One morning shortly before lady Cecilia’s return was expected, 
Pheebe found awaiting her at the solitary breakfast-table a letter with 
the familiar Montreal post-mark. A letter from Rupert was always a 
pleasure ; for though the brother and sister had been separated for 
some years, time and distance had. not outworn the old childish 
devotion to each other. She dallied awhile with her pleasure, and 
supplied her more material wants before she broke the seal and read. 


“ DEAREST PHa@BE,”—the letter ran—‘t How I wish we could 
have only half-an-hour’s talk together, instead of my having to write 
this letter. I am too angry with myself to write at any great length 
to-day, so forgive me if I seem abrupt. For the first time in my life 
I have got myself into a regular fix, and am driven to come to you 
for help. I want you, please, to run up to town and sell for me the 
gold watch and the chain you have been keeping for me, and send me 
the money quickly. You will be as grieved as I am at parting from 
them, but I have played the fool and must pay the penalty of my 
folly. Do you remember that before I came out to the bank here | 
had to sign an agreement, promising among other things never to play 
cards for money? Well, dearie, I have been fool enough to break 
my word, and have had to give an I. O. U. for fifty pounds in 
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consequence. ‘This I must redeem without delay, or the matter will 
come to the manager’s ears, and that means the loss of my berth and 
all my present prospects. He never passes over any form of gambling 
among the staff. I won’t bother you with the whole story; it isa 
very commonplace one, not even the shade of novelty in it, so excuse 
my broken promise. They say the gambler lurks hidden in every 
man’s heart, only waiting his chance to get the upper hand. Well, 
I’ve proved it true of myself at any rate, but it is a costly and painful 
experiment. ‘The worst part of my punishment is that I am driven 
to bring trouble and anxiety upon you, dear. I hate to think of your 
having to go alone about London offering the things for sale ; but even 
if I knew anyone else to ask, I could not bring myself to confess to 
anyone but you. If you love me, keep all this from your dear Lady 
Cecilia! She seems such a paragon of all the virtues. I could 
never look her in the face if she knew this miserable story. You and 
I would have to meet where and when we could when I come over 
next year ; I shall never avail myself of Lady Cecilia’s invitation to 
Merton unless you can assure me she knows nothing of all this ! 

“J think that good chronometer and heavy chain ought to fetch the 
fifty pounds I want; try several places before accepting less for them. 
If you really can’t get it, why, sell the studs, or any other things you 
are keeping for me. ‘The poor mater! how grieved she would have 
been, after the struggle she made to keep these things for me! You 
will forgive me, I know; but I shall never forgive myself. 

“Send the money by the next mail zf possible ; every day increases 
the chance of the thing coming under the manager’s notice, for my 
creditor is getting troublesome. Good-bye, dearie ; don’t fret yourself 
ill over your loving though foolish brother RuPERt.” 


Pheebe laid the letter down with a stunned, bewildered feeling 
which recalled the dreadful morning when she awoke to find her 
mother’s lifeless form stretched by her side. 

Rupert a gambler! Rupert in dread of exposure and dismissal! 
the foundations of the earth were indeed out of joint! Her good, 
steady, clever brother at the mercy of a creditor through a gambling 
debt! The idea seemed too monstrous to be grasped. 

When at last she realised that the thing was not a miserable dream, 
her first impulse was to disregard the injunction of secrecy, and seek 
counsel and assistance from her more’ experienced friend. But a 
little reflection made her discard this idea. Her frank and loyal 
nature absolutely hated to have the smallest concealment burdening 
her mind ; but on the other hand, she felt that the secret was not her 
own, and that she had no right to betray her brother’s confidence in 
the face of his expressed request. Also she knew his proud and 
sensitive spirit well enough to feel sure that if she did so, he would 
stand to his word as to the long-anticipated next year’s visit. 

A sudden recollection aroused her to action. A mail for Canada 
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left London that evening. ‘There was no time to be lost. Merton 
was only about two hours’ journey from town; she could catch a 
morning train, dispose of the watch, post the money in London, and 
return in the evening. f 

She prepared hurriedly for her sudden journey, and two hours 
later was in the train on her way to London, for the first time in her 
life alone. 


CHAPTER III. 


Juty had run its course, and August had fairly set in. Lady Cecilia 
Merton was coming home that day, and, for the first time since she 
received her brother’s letter, Phoebe’s heart felt gay and light. ‘The 
day shad gone by slowly and heavily since her sudden journey, 
and Pheebe fairly longed for the first glimpse of her friend’s kind, 
strong face. 

Perhaps, too, her heart beat just a little faster as she realised that 
Lady Cecilia’s return might be expected to bring matters to a crisis 
as regarded the young rector’s wooing, and prove the spark which 
should set free the elective affinities at present held in counterpoise 
by caution and the convenances. 

As she wandered through the sunlit gardens that morning,. Phoebe 
sang out of pure gladness of heart, while gathering spoils for her vases 
and nipping off every faded bloom from the rose-laden standards. 
All around her, there was the stir of cheerful preparation for the 
mistress’s return. ‘The little domain seemed to have awakened from 
a summer siesta. From the old and trusty housekeeper, down to the 
smallest gardener’s boy, all were engaged in putting finishing touches 
to some task which each hoped would obtain a cheery word of com- 
mendation. Garden, stable, house, all seemed agog that day. 

Even the ponies caught the infection, and neighed merrily as 
Phcebe drove to the station to meet her protectress. The pleasure 
of meeting seemed mutual, and Lady Cecilia sniffed up with delight 
the sweet scent of the new hay-ricks they passed on their way back to 
the Dower House. 

As they drove along through the quiet lanes, Phoebe enjoyed a 
rapid résumé of all that the energetic lady had accomplished during 
her absence. But questions soon succeeded to narrative ; never was 
there a woman less self-absorbed than Lady Cecilia Merton ; she was 
genuinely interested in every human being with whom she came into 
contact, and in the smallest trifle which concerned their well-being. 

“And you, Phcebe,” she soon broke off to ask; “how have things 
been going with you all this long time?” 

“ Before I begin, I have a confession to make, Lady Cecilia! I 
have kept something out of my letters to you which perhaps you will 
say ought to have been told. But we tried to act for the best, and 
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Mr. Lee”—she coloured brightly at the name—“ agreed with me 
that there was no need to worry you.” 

“Go on, Phcebe; I see you are trying to alarm me. But I entirely 
decline to be scared, so long as you sit there smiling so smugly, and 
looking as self-satisfied and well as you do at the present moment!” 

“Oh, it never concerned me personally at all, Lady Cecilia, It is 
only that we have had a few cases of typhoid in the village. ‘They 
are all well now,” she added quickly, as her companion’s face grew grave. 

“ Fever in the village? I shall have to hear more before I can say 
whether you did right to keep so serious a thing as that from me. 
But, at any rate, I know you tried to act for the best.” 

“You see they were all mild cases, and we were never seriously 
alarmed about any one of them, and we were so unwilling to frighten 
you, and upset all your arrangements.” 

Her companion laughed significantly. 

“ Ve seem to have arrived at a remarkable unamimity of opinion ! 
I presume the partnership consisted of you and the Rey. Leighton 
Lee only?” 

“Oh no!” Pheebe laughed and blushed very prettily. “ We took 
Mr. Barnes and his new partner, Dr. North, into council, and they 
both agreed with us. I don’t know whether I ought to say so, 
but really we could not be very sorry when old Mr. Barnes was laid 
aside for a while with one of his rheumatic attacks, Dr. North was so 
much more helpful. He found out the cause of the mischief for us, 
too, very quickly. Something had gone wrong with ‘Thompson’s well ; 
in fact, his pigstyes had leaked into it! and as several houses near 
had begged water from him during this dry weather, the mischief 
spread beyond his own family. Dr. North had the well closed at 
once, and ordered the pigstyes to be moved before it can be used 
again.” 

“Upon my word, it seems to me, ‘we’ have managed to do a 
good deal in my six weeks’ absence! Fever among my tenants, my 
pigstyes ordered to be pulled down, my poor old doctor set aside, a 
fine new light brought from afar to illumine our darkness, and you 
and our clever rector calmly combining to keep me in the back- 
ground! ‘We,’ indeed!” 

“You are not really vexed, Lady Cecilia!” laughed Phebe. “I 
too decline to be scared, so long as you have that twinkle in your eye, 
and that comical twitch in the corners of your mouth!” 

“*All’s well that end’s well,’ but if any one of my people had 
died——.” 

“Oh, we should have let you know immediately, if things had 
grown so serious,” 

“ We again! Perhaps, Miss Marsdale, I ought to inquire whether 
you have indulged in a wedding during my absence as well as an 
epidemic ?” 

Phoebe shook her head and laughed again. 
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“ Weddings are more difficult things to arrange, Lady Cecilia!” 

“Still, I suppose I may conclude that true love is running its course 
smoothly ? ” 

‘So far as I know, it has not yet left the starting-post ! ” 

But Phcebe’s innate truthfulness could not leave the assertions 
unqualified. 

**T mean—Mr. Lee has said nothing to me.” 

“Why, no—he said it to me instead! But I won’t tease you, 
Phoebe; things are evidently going on too well to need any inter 
ference from me.” 

The next day Lady Cecilia devoted to a thorough overhauling 
of her little domain. In the afternoon she visited the village, and 
satisfied herself that all there was going on well again, and that no 
neglect on her own part was responsible for the unfortunate intimacy 
which had sprung up between John Thompson’s pig-stye and his 
well. Lady Cecilia Merton was her own agent, and knew every 
detail respecting her cottage property. No over-crowding from insuffi- 
cient accommodation, no rack-rents, no neglected repairs, disgraced 
her wise administration ; and yet her rent-book showed a fair return 
for the capital invested. 

The following day broke with a steady down-pour of rain, and 
every prospect of its continuance. It was just one of those days 
which seem expressly designed for the benefit of good housewives, 
to give them opportunity for domestic rummaging, and setting to 
rights dear to their cupboard-loving hearts. 

All the morning long, Lady Cecilia and her housekeeper revelled 
in cupboards and store-rooms and box-rooms, while Phoebe was 
peremptorily ordered to amuse herself with her piano-practice. 

At luncheon Lady Cecilia appeared again ; hot, tired, and happy. 

“We've had a grand morning, Pheebe! ‘Turned the whole house- 
doors out of windows! Some day, you, too, I hope, will rise to the 
joys of a cupboard hunt; butit is a stage of development quite beyond 
you at present. You must have a house of your own, before you can 
properly appreciate the delight of getting rid of rubbish. I believe 
the rectory possesses capital cupboards !” 

The last remark seemed scarcely relevant, but there was no servant 
in the room just then. 

In the afternoon the same rummaging spirit was again let loose, 
but this time to work its will among the busy lady’s more personal 
belongings. And this time Phoebe was permitted to assist in the 
sacred mysteries. She found it an amusing ceremony. 

All the garments Lady Cecilia possessed in the world, without 
exception, were collected in the largest guest chamber, till bed, tables, 
chairs and floor were fairly covered up. ‘Then Thorpe and her 
mistress proceeded to sort them quickly into various heaps, evidently 
of different rank in the clothes-world, a very small proportion being 
retained for the use of the original possessor. 
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When instructions had been given to Thorpe as to the destination 
of the various parcels, Lady Cecilia drew a breath of relief. “There! 
Once more my clothes are brought down to the narrowest limits 
compatible with life in a civilised country, and I breathe freely again. 
By-the-bye, Phoebe, you might give me that necklace now, and I 
will put it away with the rest of the rubbish. Bring it to my room, 
will you ?” 

Pheebe ran lightly to her own neighbouring apartment, took the 
case from the drawer in her wardrobe, and hastened with it to Lady 
Cecilia’s room. Almost mechanically the elder woman opened the 
case before depositing it in the large metal-bound jewel-box. An 
exclamation of dismay broke from both simultaneously. 

The case was empty. 


ne a 


(Zo be continued.) 


A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


DrEM not my days are cheerless days, 
That labour sordid seems, or low, 
Ah, they who tread but pleasure’s ways, 

Know not the sweetness that I know. 





A castle, vast and grand have I, 
And when my hours of toil are o’er, 
I, to its open portal hie, 
And clasp your faithful hand once more. 


We pace its gardens side by side, 
Or on its sun-steeped terrace sit, 
And through its stately chambers wide, 
I see you move—I watch you flit. 


Then marvel not I’m light of heart, 

When evening brings me home to this— 
I find a balm for every smart, 

In my dear secret bow’r of bliss ! 





Within ’tis all divinely fair— 
No care can enter my retreat, 
’Tis but a Castle in the Air— 
But you and I are in it, Sweet! 


HELEN MARION BuRNSIDE. 

















THE MILLIONAIRE. 


By THE Rev. J. R. VeRNoN, AuTHOR or “GLEANINGS AFTER 
HARVEST,” ETC. 


H E was a poor man. So the world would, at least, call a man who 

possessed but £150 a-year, with no prospects beyond. But 
then he was a bachelor, and, some thought, a miser. For, with very 
simple tastes, and living in lodgings at 1os. a week, no establishment 
to keep up, no servants to waste his goods, a man should surely be 
able to afford a decent coat for his back, and a hat somewhat above 
the requirements of a scarecrow. But so shabby were his garments, 
and the once black faded to such a green hue, that on one occasion 
a friend sent him a present of several yards of broad-cloth, with the 
following pathetic verses :— 


“Full welcome is the pleasant green 
Of genial spring-tide’s opening gayment, 
But such a tint is zo/, I ween, 
For Parson’s raiment. 


’Tis sad, when hearers turn away 
From solemn sermon,—when there’s been one, 
Merely to shake their heads, and say— 

‘Ah, he’s a green one!’ 


At this expression be not wroth, 

Let no unseemly rage infect you, 

From such a phrase, ’tis plain, your cloth 
Cannot protect you. 


From fate so hard I wish to screen 

One whose true welfare I’m intending ; 

So pray accept, without cha—gvcen, 
The gift I’m sending.” 


Nevertheless the curate still wore his seedy clothes, which seemed 
shabbier by contrast, seeing that, about that time, curiously, three or 
four old pensioners in the parish came out with coats of fine broad- 
cloth. 

As for his meals, he would often dine on bread and cheese ; and 
yet there seemed always, at the quarter, a fair butcher’s bill to pay ; 
and, though he was a total abstainer, a yearly missive from the wine 
merchant. His landlady shook her head over his ways. A silent, 
stay-at-home woman she, else she might have thrown some light on 
the mystery. ‘ Why ”—she confided to her daughter, when she came 
from London to see her, who was indeed her sole confidante—“ why, 
I have to watch him like a cat at a mouse-hole, when I’ve brought 
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him in his chop and potatoes ; and even then he'll often give me the 
slip, and off with the plate to some poor cottage, and then sneak in, 
ashamed-like, and slink off to the cupboard where he keeps his bread 
and cheese, ’cause he’d not have the face to ask me to bring it, and 
I knowing what he’d been at. It’s too much for a poor woman, it 
iss Why, sometimes he'll have give the very loaf out of window to 
some traveller on the road, and then he'll go without anything, for he 
ain’t audacious enough for to ring and say what he’ve done.” 

It was very trying for a landlady, no doubt. And when he humbly 
pleaded the want and wretchedness which surrounded him, and how 
some of the poor had not even bread once a day, her reply came 
crushingly, “Charity begins at home, Z say, and ‘Take care of 
Number One. And when you've give everything away, and starved 
yourself to death, I suppose you'll have yourself tinned and sent off to 
they cannibals; and ¢hey won't find nothing to pick on your bones. 
It’s a pity you haven’t got kith nor kin to see after you, a bit ; and you 
going about with them disgraceful clothes, as a tramp wouldn’t take 
off your hands to get a glass of beer with ; and your poor stomach, 
as one may say, mostly empty, and you going into fever-places and 
all, as any doctor will tell you it isn’t safe so to do. Oh, you 
needn’t ‘dear woman’ me, and tell me not to talk on it. I be’ant so 
proud of it as that ; and me with, as I may say, the sole charge of ye!” 

He had received that morning a letter from a lawyer living at 
Gray’s Inn. It notified to him the death of a distant cousin, one of 
whom he had heard, but whom he never had seen. ‘This cousin had, 
it was said, amassed a large fortune in California, in the days of the 
gold-fields. He had come back to the old country, and had settled 
down upon a handsome estate which he had bought near Croydon, in 
Surrey, between which and his house in town he divided his time. 
He was a man who lived handsomely, and kept up a large establish- 
ment, but who had no extravagant tastes, and was undisturbed by his 
proximity to Epsom. He was a married man, and had had children. 
But none of these outlived infancy ; and about a year ago his wife 
had died. Since then a niece had kept house for him. 

‘These particulars had, in some way or other, come round to the 
hearing of the man who was now starting, in response to the lawyer’s 
summons, to journey, for the first time, to the house from which he 
was, as the late owner had requested, to follow the funeral as chief 
mourner. 

It was the day of Plutonic funerals. But it had been expressly 
directed that this should be simple and non-ghastly. And so it 
wound its way under the Surrey elms, and the solemn service was 
read, and the carriages, undisguised by trappings, brought back to the 
mansion the few who had followed. For some distant relatives had 
come to pay the last respects to the reputed rich man. And there 
was the niece, his housekeeper—a girl of some twenty-five—and her 
father and step-mother, her own mother having been the only sister of 
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him who had passed away. These, with the lawyer, the grave and 
reverent butler ushered into the library. A contrast this butler pre- 
sented, in his respectable black, with the rusty suit (it was his best), 
which our friend, the curate, wore. Yet, notwithstanding his seedy 
appearance, he found himself treated with marked deference by the 
grey-haired lawyer, who, with grave deliberation, proceeded to draw 
out and read the will. 

Which of us has not been present at such a scene? Little need to 
describe it. The suppressed anxieties ; the effort at nonchalance and 
an easy air; the sickening of disappointment ; the flush of realisation 
of hope; the chagrin veiled or expressed ; the shaking of hands and 
congratulations received : it is all so common. 

But on this occasion there was the element of complete absence of 
speculation as to the manner in which the late owner had disposed of 
his estate, nor was it more than surmised what that estate might be. 
Excepting the niece, there was really no one near enough of kin to 
have preferred any claim to special regard. It all seemed a lottery ; 
as likely as not, all might be left to charitable institutions, or to go 
towards the National Debt! ‘The man had been known to be pecu- 
liar, if not eccentric. He had never shown any affection to his niece, 
nor yet dislike; but, of course, it seemed probable that he would be 
proud to have provided well for her, notwithstanding that she had 
been with him but a short time. : 

Well, the breathless quarter of an hour was over. The will had 
been read, with the result that chagrin and mortification dwelt upon 
the faces of all but two. Of these, one was bathed in tears; and on 
the countenance of the other there was perplexity, wonder, some 
distress, anything but the thing—joy. 

Not a penny had been left to any of the would-be relatives. One 
hundred pounds, free of duty, had been left to the niece. Out of one 
hundred thousand pounds left to certain charitable organisations, it 
was provided that a large but plain church, parish-room, and _par- 
sonage, be built in the East London parish in which our curate had 
worked ; and this, it was directed, was to be regarded as his, the said 
curate’s, gift, in order that his conscience might be free to enjoy the 
provision made for himself. A sufficient sum, nicely calculated, was 
set apart for all legal and other expenses, and legacy duty. And a 
clear million was left, for his sole use, to the seedily-clad man, who 
sat, nervous, and as though guilty, leaning with his elbow upon the 
desk. A million, and the Court and estate, and the London house, 
with the expressed wish that he should reside, and keep up the state 
of things as he found it. 

It appearing, as the lawyer afterwards informed the legatee, that 
his kinsman had, by inquiries and personal inspection, incognito, 
learned much of the mode of life and habits of the curate of that 
part of East London, taken measures accordingly. 

And, the curate had asked, did the man of law consider that he 
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was legally bound to carry out this expressed wish, and must he, an 
ordained priest of the Church, give up, for the duties of a landowner, 
the work that he had undertaken for the Master among the poor, for 
whom he had loved to toil ? 

He asked this anxiously, with nervous dread of the answer, for he 
was a man of much simplicity of character, and one distrustful of 
his own opinion, and unversed in the ways and decisions of the 
world. 

“Not Zegally,” then, he was told. “ But certainly, I should say,” 
the lawyer added, “there is the strongest mora/ obligation to carry 
out the testator’s wishes.” 

The poor man looked troubled. ‘Those words settled the matter 
for him. From those words came, upon his mind, in the coming 
years, the heavy consciousness of crime. 

“And the poor people?” he urged. 

“Well, you see you will be able, in moderation, to do a good deal 
for them. Oh, yes, there should be a surplus, in income, after other 
things are seen to, for some—indeed, a great many—charitable actions. 
At the same time, you must remember that this matter has been seen 
to, and provided for, by the will. I am of opinion that the testator 
devoted as much as he thought proper—and a very handsome 
proportion, indeed, it is—to purposes of charity.” 

“ And my work—my vows as a minister of Christ ?” 

“Well, really, I should think that the present situation would be 
held to dispense with duties of that kind. You see you have other 
calls, other duties, now. Still,” seeing his countenance fall, “there 
might be no impropriety—it might be considered singular, not to say 
eccentric—but I can see no objection to your occasionally preaching 
in your parish church.” 

“ Ah, yes; and I might take a district in the parish ?” 

“* A—-— well, I should think that would be thought very unusual 
in a man placed in your position. But, as squire, of course there 
would be no impropriety in your calling sometimes—yes, on a Sunday 
afternoon walk, we will say, upon some of the parishioners ; they will 
all, I believe, be your tenants.” 

“What can have made my cousin pick me out for such a fortune?” 

‘Well, I may tell you that I was, in some things, in his confidence. 
And he had made it his business to make very close and _ particular 
inquiries concerning every one of his relations of whom he could gain 
intelligence. For reasons which seemed to him sufficient, he selected 
you.” 

“ But, the others; are they not dreadfully disappointed ?” 

The lawyer laughed. 

“* Ye—es, I should think, from my experience of human nature, 
that they zouw/d be. Rather hard upon Miss Lovelace, I think, for 
she might have expected more than #100. Still, after all, there was 
no claim; she had been scarcely a year with our friend. As for the 
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rest, there was no ground for expectation. Your mind need not be 
troubled by them in the least.” 

“Vet still I should like to make some present—-to avoid disap- 
pointment, so far as I could. I could wish—yes, would you be so 
very kind as to ask them to come into the drawing-room, and speak 
to me before they go? ‘They are, I think, in the grounds, and one 
of the servants would ask them to come to you. I shall be ready for 
them by the time they have come. I must just see Miss Lovelace 
first; she is, I know, in the morning-room.” 

Thus speaking, with nervous haste, the embarrassed man left the 
lawyer, and repaired to the room in which Miss Lovelace was waiting 
for the carriage to take her to the train. 

She rose as he entered. “I am afraid,” he began, “that you are 
feeling, Miss Lovelace, that you have not been quite fairly treated in 
this matter of the will, and that a very undue partiality has been 
shown to one member of the family.” 

“ Indeed,” she replied, simply, “I have no right to think any such 
thing. My uncle had a perfect right to do as he pleased with his 
own, and I had no claim on him for any consideration beyond the 
terms of our agreement.” 

“Oh, but I am not satisfied at all. I am sure there must have 
been some mistake. I must do something to set this right; you 
really must allow me. I am somewhat restrained, I believe, by the 
expression of a wish in the will. But yes, oh! yes, it must not any 
longer be necessary for you to leave your home as a companion. | 
feel sure I shall not be doing wrong in funding a sum in your name 
which would give you an income of £500 a-year.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in tears, “how kind of you. But you must 
think over it; there is really no claim. Indeed, indeed, it will be 
riches to me, and will enable me———-_ We have been engaged,” she 
said, artlessly, “three years!” 

Five hundred a year! Well, ¢ha¢ was not much— our curate 
reasoned with himself, out of a wzd/ion. ‘There cou/d be no harm in 
doing such a simple act of justice. So, from the happy girl he 
shambled into the drawing-room, where were assembled some dozen 
of clouded brows and glowering faces. 

“Ah, I see you are all vexed with me—very naturally, very natu- 
rally!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But I have come to talk it over ; I daresay 
we may arrange some plan. I must ask you kindly to come one 
by one into the library ; we are such strangers,” he said, smiling, “ that 
I do not even know the names of my relations, but I propose that we 
shall become better acquainted.” 

So he carried off him who seemed the eldest of the party, and 
after a brief conference, ushered him into the dining-room with on his 
face a very different expression from that it wore when he entered the 
library. ‘Most handsome, most honourable,” he kept murmuring ; 
“most unexpected.” 
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“‘T will ask you kindly to wait here while I get these interviews 
over. It is rather like the arrangement of a dentist’s patients,” he 
said, amusedly, “but I shall not keep you long.” 

And so he gradually emptied the drawing-room of discontented 
faces, and filled the dining-room with faces bright enough. 

His plan had been as simple as successful. ‘Now, my dear 
friend,” he had accosted each, “I feel with you that this is a very 
hard case ; very unjust, though no doubt not meant to be so. I can 
have no claim to be the sole legatee. But now, my dear friend, I 
want you to tell me, in reason and honour, what was the amount, I 
say in moderation, that you had thought you could reasonably expect 
from this will?” 

Every one of them was much taken aback, and whether from right 
feeling, or whether they, like Geraint’s host, 


“Suddenly honest, answered in amaze,” 


so it was that they did not name any exorbitant sum. 

Nevertheless, the old lawyer was sarcastic, and swore when he 
heard what had been done. ‘“ A nice way, I think, of carrying out a 
trust! It will make a good hole even in such a bequest.” 

Our curate muttered something uneasily about its coming from 
income. But the excuse was thin, and he got guiltily out of the 
lawyer’s presence and gibes as soon as he could. 

* * * * * * 

And now we must speak of him no longer as the curate, but as the 
squire. He had had two or three little matters to set in order, before 
he could quite break off his connection with the parish he had been 
serving. ‘There was an anxiety to arrange for his landlady, who was 
losing her lodger. And, by some unaccountable oversight, there had 
been nothing left for the endowment of the new church that was to 
be built. Of what use a church without a vicar? And how could 
the vicar live on nothing? Plainly he should only be following out 
his relation’s instruction by supplying this omission. A sum must 
be funded which should produce £300 a-year. And some of the 
old people, that his heart used to ache for, and his dinner go to feed, 
he cou/d not live in luxury while these starved. No, no; almshouses, 
endowed almshouses, must be provided. And there were other little 
matters: a reading-room, a coffee-tavern that he had so longed for, 
when he was working in the parish. He could save, no doubt, from 
income, by living economically. But there it came in; the lawyer, 
who knew the mind of his relative, had told him he was under a 
moral obligation to keep up the expensive establishments. as they 
were. Well, well, even if he were to sink some few thousands of 
capital, there would surely be plenty over to fulfil every requirement. 
And so his qualms were stifled, and he went on in his career of 
crime, 

The Rake’s Progress was nothing to it. If, from conscientious 
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motives, he kept out of the vortex of the world’s need, as much as he 
could, yet the breakfast-table upset everything. The appeals that 
came! the speeches and cases in the daily papers! The poor Clergy, 
glad even of cast-off clothes; the Governess’ Institution ; the “ Aged 
Pilgrims ;” the blind; the crippled; the curable idiots, if only funds 
were to the fore ; the Children’s Hospital; the cheap breakfasts and 
country outings for the half-starved, ill-clad, pale-faced little ones that 
he remembered so well: ow could he help writing, with trembling 
hand, cheque after cheque? though conscience upbraiding him all 
the while. ‘Then the need of home-mission work, the great town 
parishes, so inadequately manned, and all for lack of funds. The 
Jews for whom so much might be done, if Christians only cared for 
them ; the great openings for mission work abroad, the thousands of 
heathen children to be had for the asking, to be brought up at the 
cost of £5 to £7 a year in the knowledge and love of the Saviour! 
The Zenana work for lifting the Indian women, our fellow-subjects, 
from degradation of body and soul; the cry for more bishops to carry 
on the church’s mission work in the old Apostolic way. And a see 
to be endowed for the (to him) mere nothing of £10,000. 

It was of no use struggling against it. ‘The process of demoralisa- 
tion went on, until the unhappy culprit was becoming hardened and 
reckless. He avoided, so far as he could, the stern and stony eye of 
the lawyer. He made resolves, and broke them. Resolved and 
spent, and re-resolved and spent. 

So, first, the London house had to go. ‘The furniture and the 
lease were sold, and, for a time, his broken fortunes seemed mended. 
Alas, alas, within a month the whole purchase-money had gone! The 
miserable man, in his selfish absorption, had almost ceased to struggle. 
It was hard to bear the cold disapproval of his butler’s grave face ; to 
read pity, allied to contempt, in the look of his housekeeper. ‘They 
gave notice, after a while; and, so had his moral sense deteriorated, 
he did not supply their. place! No, their “salaries” were otherwise 
absorbed. 

But, why dwell on this sad picture of selfish human depravity? It 
was evident that the end could not be far off. 

And it came. House, estate, furniture, pictures—all went. So 
rapid is the downward course, when a man’s moral sense is blunted, 
and entire selfishness takes possession of his being. 

We now find the once-wealthy squire living in a cottage on what 
had been his own estate, with a paltry income of £300 a year, and 
working, without stipend, under the direction of the rector. Nor, 
even here, did he pause. The claims still sought him out, and the 
passion of his heart did but grow by what it fed on. The income 
dwindled—died out. ‘The cottage had to be sold. 

And now, “last scene of all, that ends this strange, eventful histor” .” 
We see the ruined roué—in the parish Union! Sad, all sad, but 
well-deserved. And there he yet continued his reckless career ; for, 
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as he volunteered to undertake the chaplain’s work, he received some 
small salary, with which he might have provided many little comforts 
for himself. A// this went, I scarcely need say, in the mad indulgence 
of the ruling passion, of which he had become the abject slave. And 
when he grew old, and could earn it no more; and when some, who 
had known him in better days, came to see him, and brought packets 
of tea, or of tobacco, it was of no use! ‘The wretched man always 
was found to have passed them on (although a trust to use for his 
own comfort) to some other, more in need, as he persisted in thinking. 

So he lived, and so he died, a melancholy warning to those with 
hearts foolishly over-susceptible to human misery, and so selfish as to 
defraud self of its commonest rights. Nor could -he enjoy the resu/ts 
of his reckless expenditure, for there was always present with him the 
painful sense of a moral wrong done, and of a neglected trust. 

# #* #* # * 


It was on the night of his death, indeed, I fancy, about the very 
hour that he died, that a strange dream or vision—I know not 
which—came to me. 

I saw the poor truckle-bed on which the man lay a-dying. I saw 
his form upon it. ‘The last breath was very near, and he laboured 
painfully towards it. He seemed to be alone. Presently, however, 
just as he breathed his last, a form appeared beside the bed, as though 
to receive him. And I seemed to know the features of the strange 
visitor. They were those of his injured cousin! ‘The released spirit 
recognised him too. With bent head and aspect of shame he stood 
before him. ‘The spirit fixed his gaze sternly upon him, and de- 
manded an account of his trust. “You know, you mus¢ know all,” 
the guilty one replied. “But, oh, I really could not help it! You 
should not have placed in my way the temptation of all that money! 
Why, oh, why did you so ?” 

“ Because,” the spirit answered, and the sternness assumed, relaxed 
into a smile of peace. “ Because I knew that you would use it as 
you have done. I did but add the expression of that wish as a drag 
on what I feared might be the too hasty and rash career of your 
giving. I have since known that I was wrong, seeing that it was the 
cause of injury to your conscience. But your fault, even as it was 
written down, was blotted out by the Recording Angel’s tear. J had 
no knowledge of how best and most wisely to devote that money to 
the repairing the wants and softening the sorrows of humanity. ‘Too 
late in my own self-pleasing life did I repent of my failure in the trust 
committed to me. My repentance was accepted, but it was required 
of me to pass on the trust. Be of good cheer, my friend. Fool and 
spendthrift thou hast been deemed on earth. But I am sent to bear 
thee to the presence of One—‘ Who, though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, that we, through His poverty might become rich,’ ” 
They passed, and I saw no more, 
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SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. 


CHILD'S life no more than a man’s consists in the abundance of 
things that he hath. “I can get lots of fun out of a button!” 
a small friend of ours, who was richer in invention than in half-pence, 
once remarked, with the unconscious philosophy of childhood con- 
tent, since he could not play with costly toys, to make cheap ones 
play with him. Children are children all the world over, and the 
very poorest of them may possess the power attributed to the unlucky 
miller’s daughter in the fairy-tale of spinning straw into gold. 

To see little ones, who in richer homes would scarcely yet be 
expected to perform the smallest service for themselves, kneeling on 
door-steps, perhaps in bitter wintry weather, with brush and pail ; 
cleaning up the kitchen-hearth, or scouring a floor ; to hear a delicate 
child spoken of by her proud grandam as “a rare good little scrubber ” 
who can polish up fire-irons with anybody; to see a little tiny boy, 
the sweat of toil upon his childish brow, lugging up a heavy bucket 
of coal or can of water, jars painfully on one’s sensibilities. Yet 
these same little drudges are not less but perhaps more agog for 
pleasure than their more fortunate contemporaries. The word 
“play” has an even keener signification for them than for the hedged- 
in darlings whose lives are divided only by their schooling from 
holidays ; who see nothing of their dinner till it is set before them 
to eat; have no more knowledge of the cellars where coal is stored, 
than of the mines where it is dug, and are fain to gratify their 
longings for a taste of life’s realities by playing at washing, cooking, 
and keeping shop. Back scenes are amusing to the little inquisitive 
spectators of life’s drama, and the demons of ennui and boredom are 
apt to flee before the face of toil. 

While the children of the well-to-do are acquiring food for their 
imagination from books and pictures, baby poorman learns of life at 
first hand. His solemn eyes open at once on the realities of exis- 
tence. On the figure of father begrimed with toil. On mother, 
moving ceaselessly about her household labours, while he lies appar- 
ently neglected in his crib, till a more importunate cry from him brings 
her hastening, with wet or floury hands which she wipes upon 
her apron, to lift him in her arms and stay him with the succour he 
craves. On shabbily-clad brothers and sisters running in and out on 
business or pleasure. On granny, not dozing comfortably on easy 
chair, her soft hair crowned with dainty cap, but plunging hardy old 
arms into the wash-tub, or kneading energetically at the dough. On 
the forms of neighbours, now laughing over some story of how they 
“did” the parish; now unobtrusively performing some saint-like 
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office of charity; now dashing in for the loan of a baking-tin, a 
handful of coals, or a little hard cash ; now garrulous over some tale 
of grief or joy; now shrilly vituperative ; now maudlingly tender, but 
in every mood and phase, almost always with a gentle look and touch 
for him. 

To Saturday’s child, the idea of a life of labour and poverty, 
poverty with its concomitant of shiftlessness or thrift, is ever to the 
fore. Thus, to the sole daughter of her house and heart, a practical- 
minded woman, unaffectedly vaunting her own superior methods of 
education: “My Lily here will go into service as soon as she is 
old enough, won’t you, Lily?” The infant addressed, who was 
cautiously picking her way with new-shod stumbling little feet over 
the soft places of her mother’s lap, only tightened her clasp on the 
maternal neck. Her visionary castles, if she had any, refused to 
include the prospect thus invitingly held out. 

It is this very charm of contrast between the actual and the ideal, 
between present helplessness and the destiny to toil, that lends such 
a pathetic interest to the children of the poor. ‘The princely heart of 
innocence blends quaintly in their case with the knowledge of evil 
their unsheltered way of life entails on them. ‘The baby beauty that 
springs up as readily in the home of a slaughter-man or a chimney- 
sweep as in the palaces of nobles has a peculiar flower-like grace amid 
their often sordid surroundings. Jor though some bear unmistakably 
the stamp of their order, models in miniature of charwomen or 
carters, in the faces of others are infinite possibilities of refinement. 

In and out from childhood’s wonderland into the world of hard 
reality they pass. A tiny maiden, displaying a_brightly-coloured 
bucket she was to take on some rare holiday trip to the sea-side, said, 
with an air of smiling but grave reflection which somehow impressed 
one with a sense of pathos, the gaunt image of labour seeming to cast 
a momentary shadow as she spoke over the beauty of her little 
wistful face: ‘It will do for making sand-pies in, and cleaning up 
the door-step—and all!” ‘The one use being no less important to 
her than the other. ‘“ Your hands are clean,” volunteered another 
(a dimpled cherub of four) “like our teacher’s—only hers have two 
little things on them.” A mysterious suggestion which somewhat 
detracted from‘the grace of the compliment. ‘ Mine”—regarding her 
own dirty rose-leaf palms with a comical little air of resignation—“ are 
only good for washing and making bread.” 

It is curious to note how soon the practical view of things displaces 
childhood’s vague indefinite outlook on the world with little ones to 
whom life from the beginning appears as a struggle for the necessaries 
of existence rather than a fairy-spectacle. ‘Mrs. Dodson has given 
me a ha’penny,” breathlessly announced a small boy, bursting tumul- 
tuously into the kitchen where his mother was hanging up newly- 
washed clothes on the line. “Well, you may keep it,” returned the 
good woman who, having been out working four days that week 
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could afford to dispense with the humble coin which Georgie—to 
whom it represented a mine of delight—would have yielded up 
without a murmur. A lady, thinking to please two little motherless 
mites, procured for them some pennies fresh from the mint. As the 
shining pieces were presented the young faces clouded over with a 
look of uneasy apprehension. What were these, that looked so 
tantalizingly like money, and yet might be mere counterfeit baubles 
—all very well in their way, but an impertinence when assuming the 
semblance of marketable change. At last a ray of conviction broke 
through the gloom. ‘The doubtful coppers, though undignified as 
yet with the cheerful grime of traffic, were after all true coin of the 
realm. The familiar image and superscription were not to be 
mistaken. ‘“ They’re good pennies, Charlie,” announced Janie, from 
her superior wisdom of five years, “we can get sweets with them.” 
And without another word they trotted off. 

What the children of poverty lack in luxury they make up to a great 
extent in liberty. Denizens of the world from babyhood, they begin 
their survey of life at a period when their richer contemporaries are 
not allowed beyond the garden-gate without an escort. The street is 
their playground, the street with its shops, its sights, its buses, its 
endless delicious variety of danger and delight. Their figures, such 
tiny, toddling figures sometimes that one has to mind one’s steps 
for fear of oversetting them, meet one at every turn. Their voices, 
chanting forth the latest music-hall ditty, or exchanging ‘polite 
amenities above the grown-up babel around them, break with elfish 
clamour on the humdrum noises of their elders. The “ beautiful 
mud,” whose adaptability to infantine notions of recreation made it 
the object of unattainable desire to a small Napoleon on his féte-day, 
is always accessible to them. ‘The sanguinary adjurations to “come 
out of that ” with which they will occasionally be yelled after by some 
motherly-hearted if coarse-tongued virago of a parent, fall as a rule 
innocuously on the ears concerned. For ever wandering past bounds, 
their generally open house-doors allowing them continual ingress and 
evress, they are to be found not seldom sleeping with the earth in 
some neighbouring park or field, the little head pillowed peacefully 
on daisied, and probably forbidden grass. For children are vagabonds 
born. ‘Too much house” is as oppressive to them as to the veriest 
gipsy. ‘“ They’re very hard,” or “my children are not zesh,” the 
mothers will say, should any misgiving or wonderment be expressed 
on the little one’s apparent imperviousness to weather. “ Nesh” 
being a bit of old Lancashire which, it may be remembered, was 
applied by De Quincey to Coleridge. or it is to a populous town 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool that these notes belong. 

Charles Lamb, speaking of the children of the poor and their 
premature introduction to want and toil, bewails in his exquisitely 
human vein the lack of fondness in their lives. In our experience 
the opposite rather holds good. ‘The rich leave their children often 
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to the care of hirelings. In cottage-homes the little ones are about 
their parents’ knees by day and night, nursed at their mother’s breast, 
and dandled in their father’s arms. ‘ Wiolence” in close quarters 
may be, as Dickens’s Cheap Jack observes, peculiarly “ wiolent,” and 
“ aggrawation ” peculiarly “aggrawatin’.” But under such circum- 
stances affection too is apt to be peculiarly endearing. Among the 
poor, as among the well-to-do, there are cases, and terrible ones, of 
neglect and cruelty. But infancy is to the full as sacred in the 
cottage as in the palace, and it is more difficult, perhaps, to be harsh 
toward a little one whose infantine ailments, its teething, and help- 
less fractious humours have all been suffered before one’s very eyes, 
whose intelligence has unfolded beneath one’s hourly observation, 
than with one that only appears before you in holiday trim, and 
whose cries you have never hushed to rest. 

Up to a much later age, indeed, than is usual amongst the wealthier 
classes, the children of the poor will lay claim to the nursing of which 
Lamb pitifully imagined them to be entirely defrauded. Weary 
“ dadas,” cn their return from a hard day’s work, will be appealed to 
by the outstretched arms of some weakling whose state of chronic 
“ poorliness ” has accustomed it to more indulgence than even what 
the baby proper receives, till there is a fear of the child being 
“marred ”—their quaint equivalent for spoilt. Some pining infant, 
cunningly trained thereto by the mother, who is fain to be relieved for 
awhile of her dear burden, will raise a little fragile arm on high and 
utter a feeble ‘ oo-a-ay!” for da. 

Mother and child discussing the price of coal and potatoes, or 
hanging together over the wash, from the time when the budding 
laundress has to be lifted on the table (as one has seen) that she may 
reach over the tub, are drawn as close to one another as the exchange 
of dainty caresses and gifts brings those of wealthier surroundings. 
And though little arms, that in higher walks of life are only burdened 
with imitation nurslings, have to take their share in tending the baby, 
may it not be that in spite of often aching limbs the burden of flesh 
and blood is as delightful as its counterfeits of wood and wax. 
Human eyes are more responsive than bead ones. And at least as 
kindly a bond is apt to subsist between the members of one house 
who from babyhood have shared each other’s hardships and privations, 
who have clamoured together for a “ butty ” or a bit of dry bread, as 
amongst those who, like Jeshurun, have waxed fat and kicked from 
plenitude of luxury. ‘Our Rachel,” “our Joey,” “our Ethel,” hold 
too intimate a place in each other’s thoughts and interests for the tie 
to be lightly outgrown. Reginald, a hardy working-lad on the verge 
of his teens, sitting indoors nursing pale four-year-old Nellie, who has 
broken her arm: Bertha (the poor are often zesthetic in their choice 
of names) the eldest—a pitiful eldest to be not yet twelve—of a 
motherless brood, slaving and sacrificing herself for the younger ones, 
secreting her own share of good things from the Sunday school treat 
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for the little gaping mouths at home, are pictures to set against Master 
Tom hanging up his sister’s dolls by the neck, or Miss Blanche 
slapping her little brother for laying sticky fingers on her new party 
dress. ‘‘ You’ve got to love hem,” said a young girl, whose avowal 
that she did not care for children had elicited the reminder of her 
unwearied devotion to her peevish little brothers and sisters whom one 
by one, through her own sickly childhood, she had helped to rear. 

The conditions of life for the poor, especially as regards “the 
intellectuals ” have certainly improved since Lamb’s day. Did, how- 
ever, his observation, drawn as it was from casual fleeting notices, fail 
him for once when he asserted that the children of the poor, or of the 
very poor, never prattle. Ah, do they not? It would have lightened 
his gentle heart to hear, in their own homes, the babbling ripple of 
small talk running with rapid change from gossip of the school and 
street to speculations on the new baby, with here a vague but relishing 
allusion to something “awful nice” that figured on the prandial board, 
and there a chance reference to a birthday occurring the previous 
weck, and the ready-witted shy intimation, on a regret being expressed 
that the occasion was allowed to pass unnoticed (to quote verbatim) 
“Tm five yet!” Touching on delicate ground when some lisper 
volunteers the statement that “ father is a bit touched” (meaning 
alcoholically so) and gravely expresses the hope that he may not be 
“plaguing mother.” Now breaking into quaint snatches of recitation 
or song, learnt at school, or picked up Heaven knows how. 

And so the years pass and the scene changes ; and the child grows 
up to manhood, and experiences repeat themselves. For Saturday’s 
children, unless they fall too early on their day of rest, are pretty 
generally appointed to marriage, and the bringing up of another 
generation in the ways of toil, 

PAULINE W. Roose. 











A PUZZLING CASE! 


IVIAN FANE and I were at Winchester together, and kept up 

our friendship in after life. I never quite understood how it 

was that he failed in moderations, and left Oxford, but when he told 

me he was not going to waste his time over studies that were no use 

to him, I believed him, for I had never known him tell a lie, and 

even at school he was always coming out with sorts of odd things 
that no one else, knew anything about. 

I went to Africa big game shooting, after I took my degree, and 
what with exploring, and one thing and another, it was three years 
before I got back to England, but I had not been in London twenty- 
four hours when I received a telegram from Fane, “Come down for 
a few days,” and I went. 

Fane had grown thin and worn, and there was an odd excitability 
about his manner which puzzled me, but it was not till dinner was 
over, and we were alone in the smoking-room, that he began to 
explain. 

“JT have learnt much,” he said in his queer way, “since you left 
me. I have learnt how to rise above the bonds of the flesh, and to 
seek life and happiness in the spirit-world, where souls stand face to 
face, and there is none of the deception that hides one person’s true 
entity from another in the world of sense. I have learnt to pass the 
bonds of space and time, and to commune with the unworldly ones. 
You, Wootton, with your shooting, and your wandering among savages, 
have little conception of the glory of the higher plane, or of the joy 
with which the elect meet in the liquid ether.” Here he stopped and 
gazed at the ceiling with an enraptured expression which fairly finished 
me. Of course I had not the faintest notion of what he was driving 
at, but I had met a queer old fellow in Africa who could go into 
trances, so I wasn’t going to be sat upon. 

“JT don’t know much about higher planes, or liquid ether,” said I. 
“T heard something about an old gentleman liquefying oxygen the 
other day, but I don’t suppose you are referring to that. ‘There was 
a medicine man on the Upper Zambesi who offered to teach me how 
to go into trances, and distinguish the real from the false, but I did 
not think it good enough.” 

Fane was wideawake now, indeed he seemed as if he wanted to 
look right through me. 

“The true from the false?” he cried. ‘ The souls of the living, 
that have merely cast aside the burthen of the flesh, from the souls of 
the dead, who have left us for ever. Why, Wootton, you have hit on 
the one thing that has been too high for me. Do you mean to say that 
you might have learnt this great thing, and yet you passed it by ?” 
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“ Well,” I answered rather coolly, “to begin with, I was not at all sure 
the old buffer could do it, and if he could, I didn’t get any further. 
After a year and a half in that country, you generally manage to find 
out which of the men round you are worth their salt, and I was far 
too busy to want to explore any of your bodiless worlds. However, 
the old man would tell me, and if it’s any satisfaction to you, I’ll look 
out my note-book ; it’s a queer little bit of superstition anyhow.” 

I need hardly add that Fane jumped at the idea, so I hunted up 
my note-book and read him the whole business. I was rather disgusted 
to find that he believed it, for after three years among the blacks one 
does not quite care to see a white man going astray after a sorcerer 
with thick lips and nothing worth mentioning to wear. And when I 
went to bed I strongly advised Fane to give up trances and take to 
everyday life. 

Needless to say he did not take my advice, but spent the next two 
days studying the spell; and the third evening we had hardly got 
into the smoking-room, when he asked me to take care of myself, as 
he was going to spend the night among the spirits. I looked him 
up on my way to bed, two hours later, and he certainly seemed very 
queer. He was lying on his back with his hands clasped above his 
head ; and as far as I could see, not even breathing, but as I did not 
like to feel his heart, I could not be sure of that, and I turned in 
heartily sick of the whole business. ; 

Next day Fane came downstairs looking a different man; the 
excitable manner I had noticed was gone, and there was a light in his 
eyes ; altogether he had the air of a successful lover. After breakfast 
he began to talk about his experiences, to which I did not listen, but 
after a time a bit of description caught my attention. 

“ Dark eyes with a scared look about them, and a tremulous tender 
mouth, a woman to be shielded from every trouble, and care - 

“Where did you meet her ?” I exclaimed. 

“Last night, as I told you, in the Spirit World,” answered Fane 
crossly ; ‘‘ haven’t I been talking about it for the last half hour ?” 

“Yes! of course, my dear fellow,” was all I could say; “only I 
thought you only met spirits, and that sounds like a body !” 

“‘We keep the semblance of the flesh,” said he solemnly, “ but 
alas! not the name. She and I have grown to love each other, and 
when I applied your test, last night, she proved true. She is a living 
woman, and when we parted she said, ‘Your friend can bring us 
together.’ So now, Wootton, you have it in your power to make me 
a happy man.” 

“T’ll see you hanged first,” was my answer, rather rude perhaps, 
but then with all his balderdash he had hit me on the raw. 

“ You know who she is?” cried old Fane. 

“Your description is pretty plain, though I don’t believe much 
about your spirits. You have evidently met her somewhere, and 
want an introduction, I won’t give it.” 
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“I assure you, on my honour, that I have only met her when I 
have been in a trance,” said Fane, and as I have remarked, he never 
told a lie. ‘She told me last time that we might meet, and be 
happy. Why won’t you bring us together?” 

I was certainly in a fix, but I stuck to my point. 

“She is a married woman,” said I coolly, “and her husband is a 
brute. You talk about your honour, for the sake of hers you must 
let her alone.” 

“T suppose she is some relation of yours,” remarked Fane. “ How 
did her marriage come about ?” 

I was not going to tell him that, for it did not reflect much credit 
either on my poor little cousin or on her mother, who had been very 
good to me as a boy, so I only answered : 

“T am not going into particulars about my family history. If ever 
a certain male relation of mine succeeds in drinking himself to death, 
I will let you know. Now I’m not going to stay indoors all day, so 
I’m off,” and I went and had a good walk, and am thankful to say 
that by the time I got home I‘ane had become quite sane and 
sensible, 

I stayed another week with him, and had a very good time on the 
whole ; I found that he did not go and see the spirits more than once 
or twice a month, and between his seances he was quite sensible, 
and just the good old fellow I used to know. He had some capital 
shooting, and we hunted a bit—there was a fair pack of hounds 
within reach—and he dined a lot of the neighbours, while I was there 
to help him through. They were the regular dull country sort, and 
seemed rather afraid of him, and one young lady asked me if it was 
true that he had such “dreadful opinions,” to which I answered 
truthfully, that I really did not know. 

One morning Fane came down looking queer and told me that 
I should have to go ; and sure enough when the second post came in 
there was a pressing invitation from my aunt. ‘“ You are Elfie’s only 
male relative,” she wrote, “and she needs help. Come as soon as you 
can and stand by us.” 

Of course I went, but I did not ask Fane how he knew, for I felt 
rather bad, and was in a mortal funk lest he should ask where I was 
going, and as Elfie lived in the next county, it was rather too handy 
to be agreeable. So I said nothing about my cousin, but merely 
remarked that my relations had been quarrelling, and that if any 
letters came for me, he could send them to the club. 

Elfie and I had been like brother and sister when we were children, 
and I loved her dearly. Aunt Wilson was the kindest soul imaginable, 
and never kept her daughter in any order, so the poor little Elf, being 
full of romance and all kinds of nonsense, made a runaway match, when 
she was barely seventeen, with Sir Hugh Dudley, who had about as 
bad a reputation as could have been found in all London, and un- 
luckily he was also one of the handsomest men about town, and his 
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beauty did the business. Elf was a woman to be loved and petted, 
not the person to keep a man of his type in order, and after six 
months of passionate devotion she found him out. That was six years 
ago, and the poor child had been in purgatory all that time, no wonder 
she looked scared. When I got tothe Manor I found the old thing 
had happened, Sir Hugh had had a drinking bout, and had ended by 
swearing at his wife and vowing he would murder her. He had done 
it before, and I believe his eloquence when he was thoroughly drunk 
would have made the fortune of an M.P. The odd thing about this 
time was that Elfie, who generally fled from him and locked herself 
out of his reach as soon as he began, had fairly faced him, and as 
sometimes happens with a very timid person at bay, had told him he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, and had actually laid hands upon his 
whisky-bottle. He had promptly knocked her down, and the sight of 
her pale face at his feet had startled him into soberness, so there they 
were. Elf in bed, and Sir Hugh tearing his hair and calling himself 
all the names he generally bestowed on her, and Aunt Wilson in 
hysterics. She, poor old lady, clung to me saying she had never been 
so frightened in her life, which was possible, as Sir Hugh had never 
gone so far before. 

Elfie was badly bruised, but quite sensible, and when Aunt Wilson 
took me up to see her, she spoke very gently and kindly of “ poor 
Hugh ” as she called him. 

“ You know, David, it’s partly my fault,” she said in her weak little 
voice, ‘If I had been less afraid of him six years ago, I might have 
brought him round. He is very sorry now, and you must tell him 
that I am not angry with him, and he must come and see me this 
evening. My head feels so funny now that I can’t talk any more.” 

I took the hint, and went in search of Sir Hugh, and I really was 
quite sorry for him, he seemed so miserable; but I put the case 
pretty strongly, and I told him I should take Elfie away as soon as she 
was well enough to be moved. 

“‘T shall get her a legal separation,” I added. ‘For no wife can 
be expected to live with a man who knocks her down. If I had 
known as much about you as my aunt has told me to-day, I should 
have come to England two years ago and shown you that my poor 
cousin was not quite as friendless as you probably imagined.” 

This sounded like bullying, but Sir Hugh Dudley was the sort of 
person you were bound to bully, when the wine was out of him. He 
was such a despicable brute. He only cringed now, and made no 
objection to my removing his wife, possibly he was glad to get rid 
of her. 

I stayed at the Manor a week, and made arrangements for taking 
the two ladies to Bournemouth, but the business did not have to be 
carried out. I had hardly seen Sir Hugh after our first interview, as 
the house was a large one, and Aunt Wilson and I kept to ourselves. 
Indeed, I found out from her that husband and wife had lived separate 
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lives for years. Sir Hugh stayed in his own rooms and drank steadily, 
mixing his liquors to such an extent, that the wonder was that he had 
not died years ago. Champagne and liqueur, brandy and whisky with 
an occasional bottle of sherry or gin ; no wonder he was the besotted 
fool I knew him to be. 

Well, one day the doctor said Elfie was much better, and might be 
moved next day, so we made preparations, and I suppose Sir Hugh 
heard of them, for he came lurching down the corridor after me 
swearing. I am bound to say I have heard a certain amount of bad 
language in my time, but nothing to compare with this; and I 
naturally was not going to stand it, so I turned on him and told him 
to hold his tongue and try and behave himself. To my utter 
astonishment he stopped short, looking over my shoulder with a face 
of horror at something behind me. 

“There he is again?” he shrieked. ‘“ He’s come to settle me this 
time,” and to my surprise he fell down in a heap in some kind of a 
fit. ‘The servants picked him up, and sent for the doctor, who was 
with him some time, and then came to me. 

“ You need not take Lady Dudley away to-morrow,” he said coolly. 
“Sir Hugh won’t last more than a day or two, and she had better 
be here.” 

“ Why ?” I asked puzzled by his manner. 

‘“‘ Because he is raving now about someone who has taken her from 
him. And his valet has just told me that he has had an idea for 
some months that there was someone between them. Indeed, that 
was the cause of the quarrel before you came here. Servants will 
talk, and Lady Dudley had better stay,” and with that he went back 
to his patient. ‘Twenty-four hours later it was all over, and Elfie was 
free ; but as soon as I had an opportunity I got hold of Sir Hugh’s 
valet. 

“ What is this cock-and-bull story the doctor told me ?” I inquired, 

The man turned deadly white. ‘“ Please, sir,” he stammered, “ I 
believe it was a ghost.” 

“ A ghost? What nonsense.” 

“Sir Hugh was always seeing it,” he proceeded. ‘“ He said it was 
a tall fair man, and it seemed to be all about the place. He was 
properly frightened of it, I know.” 

“Why ? did you ever see it ?” 

“No, sir! Thank God! but it drove Sir Hugh mad, sir !” 

‘“The drink did that,” I remarked. 

“*Twas the ghost as drove him to drink, sir; not but what he 
was always given to it, but these last three months he has never 
been sober, and I’ve heard him talking hour after hour about not 
giving up, and then about having no chance with a spirit, and all 
that, and it’s my belief, that thing, whatever it was, was standing 
behind you on Monday evening, and it finished him.” 

I was puzzled, for I seemed to have got into a regular maze of 
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ghosts, and spirits. Fane had upset me to begin with (and by the 
way Fane was tall and fair), then something strange had certainly 
come over Elfie, and that, quite lately by her mother’s account ; 
finally Sir Hugh had been seeing ghosts as gaily as any of them, 
only it had been a little too much for him. The case was alto- 
gether too much for me, so I gave it up. 

A year later I got a letter from Fane. “She says I may meet 
her now! When will you take me to her?” 

Elfie was at the Manor, so I wrote word that we were coming, and 
waited to see what Fane would do. When we got to the house, I 
dropped behind and let him show me the way. //e knew it/ Elf 
was standing by the fire with a look of expectation on her face. As 
Fane came in she blushed and came forward with both hands 
outstretched. 

“‘T knew you were coming,” she said tenderly. 

“Oh, my love! my love! what a weary waiting it has been,” and 
to my utter astonishment Fane took her hands in his, bent over her, 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

Well! I need hardly add, they were married shortly afterwards, 
and I suppose that there is no happier couple in her Majesty’s 
dominions, But I have never been able to make out that they met 
in the flesh, till the day I took him to her, and if I ask after the 
spirit world now, Fane laughs, and says that this earth is beautiful 
enough for him, and he soars no more. He also says they could 
never have come together without me and my old sorcerer, but I 
confess I have never been able to make out what I had to do with 
it, so I leave it to wiser heads than thine. 

M. P. S. 

















LOVE, THE MAGICIAN. 
A SONG. 


MAGICIANS of old 
Wrought marvels we’re told 

Turned reeds into sceptres, and dross into gold ; 
Wove cables of sand 
All seas to withstand ; 

Raised tempests and hushed them by waving a hand ; 
Nature fain must obey 
Their magical sway— 

But Love’s an enchanter more mighty than they! 


Love laughs at them all, 
The great and the small, 
The wise and the simple, Love laughs at them all! 


For Love can control 
And tame the wild soul 
To follow him true as the needle the pole. 
If his wand he but wave, 
The coward grows brave, 
And the slave is a freeman: the freeman a slave! 
The proud he lays low, 
And the victor must bow ; 
Love turns foe into friend, and dear friend into foe! 


Love laughs at them all, 
_ The great and the small, 
The wise and the simple, Love laughs at them all! 


The poor man hath store 
If Love enter his door ; 
Rich and poor are Love’s clients alike, evermore ; 
Even Time lags behind, 
Or flies like the wind, 
Just as Love the Magician is cruel or kind. 
Thus all things obey 
Love’s magical sway, 
And Love the Magician transforms them straightway. 
Love laughs at them all, 


The great and the small, 
The wise and the simple, Love laughs at them all! 


Mary A. M. Hoppus MARKS. 
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